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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS H EREBY GIVEN, That the 
N Annual Examination for MATRICUL ATIC IN in this 
Toiversity | will commence on ESDAY. the 3rd of JULY. 
i Certificate o must be transmitted to the Registrar four- 
the Examination begins. 
wie a ore th . By “—? of the Senate, 
_aith Mas May, 1849. . W. ROTHMAN, Registrar 


T 
TORTICULTURAL S0CiET Y of LONDON. 
EXHIBITIONS AT THE GARDEN 
Second Meeting will take place on SATURD AY, the 9th of 
Subjects for Exhibition must be at this Office on Friday the 
ped at the Garden before half-past Eight o'clock, a.m., ou the 
Oh Gates wil be open to Visitors at One, p.m. Tickets are 
= to Fellows at this Office, price 58. each, or at the Garden in 
the afternoon of the days of Exhibition, - 78. 6d, each ; but then 
jy to orders from Fellows of the Svc 
a No Tickets will be issued in Repent -street - the day of 
Exhibition. 21, ent-street. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
peru RES on _HOR TICULTURE. 


AY, June 12th, at 3 ep.w..— The LEAVES and their 
“fons. in the general economy of the Plant.’ 
can be admitted to the Meeting Room except Honorary 
Members and Fellows of the Society, their wives or sisters. and 
risitors specially introduced by them ; or the Foreign and Corre- 
Members of the Society. 
ct Regent-street, May 23, 1549. 
4 RCHITECTU RAL ~ PUBLICATION 
CIETY. 
“The SECOND PART of the Publications for the Year 1848-9 
NOW ISSUED. The Third Part, consisting of Letter-press, 
will be ready about the end of July, and after its delivery the 
en. not guarantee these publications to subscribers of 





Sheriptions (of One Guinea paid in advance) for the year 
eoding 30th of April, 1850, will now be received, by the Honorary 
‘Treasurer, Tuomas L. 

ries; or by 

Y, Caroline af - Bettent -square, 

___ May 28 


JoNALDsON, Esq.; the Local Honorary 
YYATT PAPWORT! 


= "See. 


THE. CAVENDISH SOCIETY 

Instituted for the Promotion of Chemistry and its allied 
Sciences, by the Diffusion of the Literature of these subjects. 

The Second Volume of the Translation of ‘GMELIN’s ILAND- 
BOUK of CHEMISTRY’ will shortly be ready for distribution to 
the Members, as the first of the books for 1849. It is, therefore, 
requested that the Subscriptions, which are now due for this 
may be paid to the Collector, or transmitted to the Sec 
éther directly or through the local secretaries. Members < 
nitted on application to any of the above parties, and payment of 
the Annual Subscription of 1s. The Works published for 1848, 
pemely, a volume of Chemical Reports and Memvirs on subjects 

with Chemical Philosophy, edited by Prof. Graham ; and 
the First Volume of the Translation of *G MELIN’s HAN DBOOK 


year. 
THEOPHILUS REDWOOD, Secretary. 
19, Montague- street, Russell-square. 


EOLOGY.—Mr. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her 

Majesty, 149, Strand. London, arranges elementary Collec- 
tins which will greatly facilitate the study of this science. From 
Two to Fifty Guimeas each. He also gives ’rivate Instruction, 
aad can supply all the recent publications relating to Geology, 
Mineralogy, and Conchology. 


PWXETER HALL.—On Wepyespay Evenine, 
June 20th, will be performed MENDELSSOHN'S ORA- 
TORIO ‘ELIJAH.’ Principal Vocal Perform Miss Lucombe, 
Miss Deakin (Pupil of Mrs. Alfred Shaw), Mrs. Alfred Shaw (her 


sopearanee thee three years), Mrs. Noble. Mr. Lockey, Mr. 
Benson, M 





iF 

The CHORUS will consist of the Me mbers of Mr. Hullah’s First 
Upper Singing School.—The Sang —— ~ sia will be complete in 
tery department. Leader, Mr. 

Conductor— Mr. JOux ‘au LLAH. 

The Performance will commence at half-past Seven o'clock. 
a> ~ Shilling, Half-a-Crown, Five Shillings, may os had 

of Mr. Parker, 445, West Strand; at 9, Exeter Hall ; of 
the Src “Music: sellers; and at the Apollonicon Rooms, iol; 

in’s-lane. 


| Progress of EMPIRE.— THREE CON- 
VERSATIONAL EVENINGS on the DISCOVERY, 
RESOURCES, and PROGRESS of NORTH AMEKICA, Illus: 
leet by id 70 Pictorial Views, illuminated by the Drummond 
e Li 


At the a request of many personal friends, Mr. Harvey 
condensed the eight mage which he had the honour of de- 
livering before the members of the Royal Lustitution of Great 
wate, on the above subject, into three Conversational Evenings, 


fat gee on Monday, June 4th, 11th, and 18th, at the Music 


jtore-street, Bedford-squs mad 


Ter 
Single Tickets, to the abe! say of "the Hall ia “ a. 
tto, for the Course, ditto, ditto 

at Mr. Booth’s Library, Duke-street. Portland. ie e;and 

# the Music Hall. Store-street, Bedford-square. Private Boxes for 
the Series, holding Six, Eight, and Twelve Persons, from Two to | 
Pour Guineas each Box. To had of Mr. Harvey only, 22, 
ussell-place, Fitzroy- “square, 


os NEW MUDE of DRAWING. — Speci- | 
ee of this original and rapid mode of sketching from 


Letboek ! 27, Orchard-street, Portman-square. 
hes eeapectas, are supplied on application to Mr. 





—The materials, 
WaLKEr, who 





|D ISSOLVING VIEWS, Apparatus yo 


| TWO LADIES, wh 


of CHEMISTRY,’ may still be had by parties subscribing for that 


| 13. Dancing, Exerci 


4d. Seguin, and Herr Pischek (first time in this | 


F 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


y be seen on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and ~aturdays, till | 
| mumber of BO, 


tai the honour to instruct many of the Royal Academicians | 


Nobility and Gentry. 


SIR JAMES BROOKE, Rajah of Sarawak.— 
b gaat published, painted by F. Grant, A.R.A., and engraved 
Teh ane Waxp, the PORTRAIT of His’ “Bxoellency SIR 
*4MES BROOKE, ikajah of Sarawak. 


Subscribers’ Names to be addressed to Mr. G. B. Ward, 31, 
Firoy-square 


| 


ust published, 
TH E CELLI N’ I CUP.—The Stiver Cur 
by BENVENUTO CELLINI, preserved in the Print-Room 
of the British Museum, has long been famed for its great ay & 
y permission of the Trustees, a Copy has lately been made in 
metal, and finely chased by Harrietp. Casts from this Model 
may now be obtained in Silver, Electro-Silver, or Bronze, on appli- 
cation to Joseru CUNDALL, St. George’s Gallery, 21, Old Bond- 
street. 
*,* A Catalogue of Works of Art (Part I. Statuettes; Part IT. 
Useful Articles) will be sent, post free, on receipt of two postage 
stamps for each. 


YHOTOGRAPHY.~ Horne, THORNTHWAITE 
& Woop, Opticians, 123, Newgate-street. London, beg to offer 
to Artists, Amateurs and others, their ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, containing detailed Descriptions d Prices of all the 
Al ratus, Chemical Preparations, Plates, . necessary for the 
practice of the Daguerreotype and Calotype processes. 
Thornthwaite’s Guide to Photography, price 2 





and Private Ex pe os 


a Chromatrope, and 
Moveable Figures for the s 
. tle 


iregen and Table Micro- 
‘o- Magnetic Mac hine ; 
illustrated Catal 
per post, 1s. 3d. » Cousins, 
ondo m. 
7 PAREN rs AN D GU ARDI ANS desiring 
a solid Religious and Finished Education for their Children. 
e Experience, Habits, and Tastes have 
enabled them to ot Moral and Intellecty Cultivation to 
many, will havea F "EW VACANCIES afterthe Vacation. French 
is constantly spoken, one ef the Principals having conducted a 
school on the Continent thirteen years. There is a resident 
Parisienne. The manner and deportment of the pupils are parti- 
cularly attended to, and Professors of 1 attend. The 
house is delightfully situated near the Parks. teferences to 
Nobility, Clergymen of the Established C Sad h, and families of 
high respectability.— Address, prepaid, to J. Spatpine’s Library, 
Kensin ugton (rravel-pits. 


SCOTTISH INSTITUTION 


FOR THE 
ePvcs ATION 


OF YOUNG LADIES, 
, MORAY-PLACE, EDINBURGH. 
The SIXTEENTH SESSION commences on MONDAY, 
1si of October next. 
BRANCHES TAUGHT IN THE ESTABLISHMENT, 
1. History and Geography. Use of ~~ 
Globes, Grammar, ee sition, and 
Literature, and Elocutic 
2. Junior English Dep aaieat nt. inelud- ey 
ing Reading, Grammar, Derivation, 
History aud Geography 
3. Writing, Arithmetic, and Book- “keep: 
ing .. ° 
4. Singing (inclading Psal: mody) 
5. Theory of Music, and ilements “sal a ee Dew and 
WIND Sivcacuucioiesetnocuene % Mt. - 
» Dig ‘ r. CHARLES ARGITT 
© PaamBebe ie v0sccccecccecces naloheceill and Assistants, 
G. Simson, R.S.A., Mr. 
7. Drawing and Perspective D. Simson and As- 
sistants. 
Mr, ANDERSON, 


the 


oi ‘aa GRAHAM, 

Granam and As- 
hae 

Mr. Trorrer 
sistants. 


and As- 


& Natural History and P’ nae al Scie: 
. Mathematics on 
10. French Seubiaien anc ey Literature .... 
. Italian Language and Literature .... 
12 German Language and Literature.... 
and Deportment, U 
hemes of each $Madlle, ANGELICA. 


Dr. Dusuc and French 


for = first thre 


14. Biementexy Gymuastics.. Mr. Rotanp. 


LECTURES. 
The following Course of Lectures extends over a period of four 
ae 
1, Chemistry ee 
Botany and Physiology . 
2 Geology and Mineralogy . ‘ 
4. Modern History cehuh ps 
5. Theory and Practice of Music 


Dr. Murray. 

Dr. Dusvuc. 

Mr. ALEXANDER Rose. 
Mr. GRAHAM, 

Mr. F. Duy. 


Lady Superintendent, Miss Murray, 46, Moray-place. 
rench Governess. 


Fees :—For the whole Session, 217. payable in advance, as 
follows. namely : 
For each of the first thee Quarters . . £6 
For the last Quarter of the S ssion (for Annual Pu; sils 
only) 2 
Pupils not ‘attending the whole Session, each Qui irter 6 
For the Use of Instruments for each Pupil attending 
Music, per Quarter. 010 
When Three of the same Familiy: attend. “the third is ‘only Re 
Three Guineas a Quarter, or Twelve Guineas per Annum, 
exclusive of the charge for Musical Instruments. 


Guns Days—lst October, 1 Sth a ae Ist March, and 15th 

Each Pupil may attend as many of the Classes as her Parents or 
Guardians may judge proper, and also the Lectures given in the 
Institution. 


Miss Mt ge e Lady Supe erintendent, receives a limited 

DE no attend the Institution. The 
Boarders have the rm autage of the Instruction of French, Ger- 
man, and English Governesses. Terms, under thirteen years of 
age, Forty Guineas ; above thirteen years of age, Fifty Guineas per 
Annum. 

Several Private Families also receive Young Ladies as Boarders. 
Terms, Thirty-five Guineas and upwards per Annum 

Prospectuses, containing full intourmation, when requested, sent 
free to any part of the kingdom. 

All letters to be dddressed to Mr. Dun, the Secretary, or to Miss 


| Murray, at the Institution, ¥, Moray-place, Edinburgh. 





4 he PARENTS and GUA RDI ANS.  ' ‘late 
Resident Medical Officer to a Metropolitan Hospital (married), 
is willing to RECEIVE a well-educated YOUTH as IN-DOOR 
PUPIL (for two or more years), who would possess great facilities 
for obtaining sound professional knowledge, the Advertiser hold- 
ing a public appointment, and residing immediately adjoining a 
West End Hospital. The youth would receive every domestic 
comfort.—Address, pre-paid, *P. Q.” care of Mr. Puitir, 67, St. 
ames’ 's-street. 


As8co T RACES.— GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY.— EXTRA Ay will run between Pad- 
dington and Slough. CONVEYANCES are provided to convey 
Passengers between Slough and the Race Course. In addition to 
the Booking (ffices at Paddington, tickets may be procured, on 
and after the Ist of June (Sunday excepted), at Messrs. Tattersall’s, 
Hyde Park-corner, and at the Company’s Offices, 29, Gresham- 
street, Bank, aud 449, West Strand. Full particuls ars of the Trains, 
&c. are given in separate hand-bills, which may be had on applica- 
tion at the Railway Stations 
Paddington Station, 29th May, 1849, 


TO EDITORS, AUTHORS, AND LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
| Be ACK’S AGENCY and OFFICES for 
PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS, English or Foreign, 
Monthly or Weekly, in the most cent part of London, with a 
commanding shop front, extensive warehouse-room, and private 
counting-houses, rent free. A Board-room for Societies or Lecturers 
to accommodate upwards of 150 members. Agencies undertaken 
on very advantageous terms, with the assistance of a large country 
connexion.— Apply at No. 8, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


ITERARY GEMS.—Just published, Gratis 

4 and Post-free, Part IIT. of JOHN GRAY BELL'S CATA- 

LOGUE of Books, Drawings, Prints, Broadsides, Autographs, 

Manuscripts, &c. &c., on Sale, at the very low prices aflixed, at 30, 
Hornton-street, Kensington, London. 


] OOKS.—GRATIS, W. 
LOGUE, Par 
Angling, History, I 


MILLER’S CATA- 
, comprising a large Selection of Works on 

raphy, and General Literature, at very low 
prices for cash. Gratis on application. Sent free for one penny 
stamp. 3, Upper East Smithfield, Tower-hill, London. 


VALUABLE MUSIC. 
T ANDEL’S COMPLETE WORKS, in Score, 


published by Dr. 8S. Arnold.a gt oo tine paper copy, 37 
vols. folio, uniformly bound, and gilt, 152. 


Arnold’s (Dr. 8.) Cathedral Music.in Score, of the . 
English Masters of the last 200 Years. 4 vols. royal folio, large 
paper, half-bound calf, 34 3s. 


Boyce’s (Dr.) Cathedral Music, in Score. 3 vols. 
folio, half-bound, uncut, 2, 10s. 


G. Wittis, Great Piazza, Covent-garden._ 


ow rendy—Delivered Grati 
INTS for. ‘the FORMATION ‘and SUPPLY 
OF READING and BOOK SOCIETIES. 

Several thousands of this pamphlet have been circulated, and 
strong testimonials received of the successful operation of Book 
Clubs formed on the plan it describes; sent post free to orders 
inclosing two stamps, addressed Messrs. Saunpers & Or.ey, Pub- 
lishers, Condnit-street. 

N EW and STANDARD BOOKS— 
i T. BOSWORTH invites attention to his EXTENSIVE 
STOCK, comprising all the New Publications and the principal 
Standard Works, both bound and unbound; Holy Bibles, Prayer 
Books, and Church Services, in every description of plain and 
elegant binding ; Illustrated and other Works, suitable for Pre- 
sents, in great variety ; and a Large Collection of Children’s Books. 
Book Clubs and Public Institutions supplied on liberal terms. 
. Boswortn, 215, Regent-street, (five doors above ( Jonduit-street. 








Holles-street, ¢ Javendish- -square. 
IULL’S SUBSC RIPTION LIBRARY.—The 
great accommodation afforded by the NEW SYSTEM 
adopted at this Library renders it desirable that its leading fea- 
tures should be more generally known. Families in every part of 
the kingdom are supplied with New Books for perusal. Collections 
of twenty, thirty. or forty volumes, as required, are houapiel in 
library boxes. The whole or any part may be exchanged as often 
as desired. Catalogues and Lists to assist Subscribers in the choice 
of books, together with the boxes, are furnished gratuitously, and 
Two Guineas’ worth of the New Books presented to each single 
Subscriber at the end of the year. Subscriptions for the year, half- 
year, or quarter may be commenced at any period. Two or more 
Families may unite in one subseription. Every obstacle to the ex- 
tension of this improved plan is now removed by the railroad faci- 
lities and the reduced postage. Terms forwarded gratis and post- 
free to orders inclosing two stamps, addressed to Mr. Buut, Library, 
19, Holles-+ street, Cavendish-square, London. 


YAPER SPLITTING.— Bankers, Merchants, 
Artists. and others, interested in the novel and important 
art of SPLITTING PAPER, may poomive WRITTEN INSTRUC- 
TIONS by which to SPLIT PAPE however thin, whether 
plain, writté nm, Or printed.- ‘Address, er ‘Zeta, care of 
Mr. Martin, Walbrook-street, New North-road, London, in- 
closing 13 postage stamps, and Specimens will be forwarded free, 
with term terms 8 for instructions, if required. 


BookBundina. —GerorGe Bowron, of 213, 


Oxford-street, near Portman-street, respectfully solicits order 
for BOOK BINDING. The strictest attention is paid to the sewing 
and forwarding. in order to insure the freest possible opening, for 
which his Binding has long been distinguished. The best work- 
manship and the most moderate charges may be relied on. G. 


Bowron has been established as a practical Bookbinder for many 
years. 





YATENTEES and INVENTORS are re respect. 
fully informed that Mr. EDWARD PALMER has com- 
menced an AGENCY for the Sale of Patents and Scientific and 
Jsefal Inventions and Apparatus, at his Auction and Estate 
Agency Office, where persons desirous of selling the whole or shares 
of their Patents or Inventions, may be introduced to respectable 
Capitalists,and depend upon an equitable arrangement being made 
between them. Apply personally, or by letter pre-paid, to Mr. 


Epwaro Parmer, Auctioneer, &., 20, Change-alley, Cornhill, 
London. 
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ROFESSIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.—NOTICE 1S HEREBY GIVEN, that an 
EXTRAORDINARY ERAL MEETING of the Share- 
holders of the above-named Company ' will be held at the Offices of 
the Company, 76, Cheapside. on TUESDAY, the 5th day of June 
next, at 12 o'clock for 1 pre ly, for the purpose of electing two 
additional Directors; and also for the purpose of considering 
whether or not (in consequence of the 20,000 shares into which the 
capital of the Company is divided having been all sold and « disposed 
of, and proving insufficient to meet the public demand, there being 
already applications made for more than 4,000 shares over and 
above the said 20,000) it will be advisable to increase the number 
of shares by reducing the amount of each share and of supplying 
the deficiency in the capital thereby occasioned by creating and 
issuing additional shares, and to pass such resolution or resolu- 
tions as may be necessary to carry into effect the above-mentioned 
objects respectively. 
EDWA ARD BAY LIs, Resident Manager and Actuary. 
T° the SHAREHOLDERS of the PROF ES- 
SIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—Permit me to call your attention to an 





approaching Meeting of the Shareholders for the Election of 
Directors, to be holden on Tuesday, the 5th of June next, when I 
intend to become a ( andidate for, and to solicit the favour of, 
your votes and influence in my favour. 
have the honour to be, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient and faithfu! servant " 

Crossdeep Lodge, Twickenham. JAMES A. DURH AM. 

TN'O the SHAREHOLDERS of the PROFES.- 
SIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—Allow me to direct your attention to 
the Meeting of the Shareholders, to be held on the 5th of June 
next, for the Election of additional Directors, and to solicit the 
honour of your votes in my favour as a Ua for the direction. 

Permit me to subscribe myself, Ladies and 0 pea 
Your most obedie Bs and faithful serv 
THOMAS GEORGE W iLLIAMS. 
Northampton-place, Hackney a and 
Little St. Thomas Apost > 
E A’ THs and W ASHHOU SES” “far the LA- 
BOU RING CLASSES.—A GE tAL MEETING of the 

COMMITTEE for Promoting the Es shment of BATHS and 
WASHHOUSES for the LABOURING CLASSES, the Sub- 
seribers and their Friends, ee aan at the London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate, on Friday, May 25, 

The Rev. Sir H. R. DUKINFIEL D, Bart. the Chairman of the 
Committee, in the chair. 

When it was moved by Mr. Samuel Jones Loyd, seconded by 
Mr. William Hawes, and resolved unanimously, 

hat the Seventeenth Report of E © ommitiee of Works then 
read should be printed and circulated 

And it was moved by the Right Hon. Lord Radstock, seconded 
by Mr. Arthur Currie, and resolved unanimously, 

“That the Tenth Report of the Finance Committee then read, 
with the Balance-sheet and Account of Income and Expe nditure 
(which had been drawn up by Mr. Begbie, of Coleman-street), 
should be printed and circulated. 

nd it was moved by Mr. T. ™. W eguelin, seconded by Mr. B. 
Lankester, and resolved unanimously, — 

“That this Meeting strenuously recommend that the utmost 
efforts be made by the friends of the Lustitution to raise an addi- 
tional subscription of 2.0004. in order that the plans of the Com- 
mittee may be fully carried out with all possible speed.” 

The most sincere thanks of the Meeting to its Chairman, the 
Rev. Sir H. KR. Dukinfield, Bart. with a cordial reeognition of his 
most valuable and efficient exertions, in promoting the establish 
ment of Baths and Washhouses for the Labouring ( lasses, were 
then proposed by Mr. P. Cazenove, seconded by Mr. 8. J. Loyd, 
and carried by acclamation. 


JAMES FARISH, hoon 
JOHN BULLAK, $ Hon Sees 

Donations and Subse: riptions will be received at the Bank of 
England (to the credit of “ Samuel Jones Loyd” and others), by 
the following Bankers fessrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co. Lombard- 
street; Messrs. Cocks, dulphs & Co, C 
Coutts & Co. St ;. Messrs. PeUMRERONN, Cha 
Gosling & 8 Fleet-street; Me 
Lombard-stre rs. H anburys, 

Lessrs. uhar & Co. St. Jame: 
Jones, Loyd & Co. li oth! yury; Messrs. Sir #3 Lubbock, Bart. 
Co. Mansion-house-street ; | Messrs. Twining. Strand; Me ~B 
Williams, Deacon & Co, Bircbin-lane, Lond on; Westminster 
Bank and its Branches, by any of the members of the Committee, 
and by the Assistant Secretary, at the Committee-room. 

YEORGE WOOLC ig Assistant Secretary. 

_Committee- -room, 5! xeter- ~ball, May 26, 1849. 


| EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, Av CTIONEERS, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S 
*y* Consignments of Books, Paintings, ke Fancy 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solic ite i forSalesat Auction. 
ESSRS. J. & R. 


N M‘CRACKEN, Foreien 
AGcents,and Acents to the Rovat Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind tl Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that they 
continue to receive C onsignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
oe from all parts of the Continent, forclearing throug ghtheC ustom 
use, &c. sand that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts ts of the world, Li _ of their Cor ponde nts abroad, and 
every information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Cuenv, No. 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom- House Agel nt tothe French Court andtothe Mus¢e Roy al. 


KF ASHIONABLE. HE RALDIC 
. PAPER, TAMPED souEaIVE E 
WAFERS, & in RFECTIC A crest aie 
letter cyp 2 108, pe wafers, stampe wi 
108. 6d. ; aahenive cream | envelopes, all stamped with any 
initials in full, from 1s, per 100. 

‘his establishment is pre- eminent for heraldic die engrav 
the first order ; and the stamping in gold colour and silver 
is unparalle led for brilliancy and crispness. Ten thousand speci 
mens on view, already executed for Her Majesty's Forces, Noble- 
men, Institutions, &¢ 

- Dotsy, Hers aldic Die Engraver and General Stationer, 56, 
Quadrant, — ut-street, three doors from the County Fire Office. 


Lombard-street ; 
Street; Mes =. 





Sales bp Suction. 
Books on Natural listory and Science, Coins, Antiquities, 


Shells, §c. 


Me. J. C. STEVENS will 

TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on THURSDAY, June 7th, at 12 for 1 o'clock, A SMALL 
LIBRARY of esteemed modern Entomological and other Natural 
History and Scientifie Books, removed from Wales, a Cabinet of 
Coins and Medals, Curiosities and Antiquities, a few Pictures, 
neat wood Cabinet of 18 drawers, Shells, Minerals, and Mis- 

cous Articles, the Property of a Gentleman, deceased, 
Mas be viewed the day prior, and Catalogues had, 


SELL by AUC- 





Important Collection of Modern Pictures. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 

i ice that they will SELL on SATURDAY, 

° i The Choice and Important COL: 

LECTION of C AP ITAL 4ISH PICTURES, the Property of 

An AMATEUR in the NORTH of ENGLAND, 

ec omprising important end ceive specimens by Etty, R.A., Leslie, 

R.A., Collins, K.A., Newton, R.A., Linnell, Webster, R.A., Frith, 

A.R.A., Redgrave, A.R. A., Ww ard, A.R.A., Creswick, A.R.A., Sidney 
Cooper, A.R.A., and other Artists of the Modern English School. 

Purther notice will be given. 


‘The LIBRARY of the late Rev. H. F. LYTE. 
SOUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 


\) AUCTION, at their Rooms. 22, Fleet-street, London, early in 
JUNE, the E Xtensive and very V aluable LIBRARY of the late 
Rev. H. F. LYTE, withthe addition s made since his death by his 
Son, the late J. W.'M. Lyte, Esq. ; comprising Books of uncommon 
rarity and interest in various departments of Literature : among 
which will be found a rich Collection of the Holy Scriptures, Ver- 
sions thereof, and Commentaries thereupon—The best Editions of 
Greek and Latin Fathers of the Church—the Writings of the 
Keformers, from Wickliff and Huss to Luther and his Successors 
in all Countries—Roman Catholic Authors against the Reformers 
and the Reformation—Controversies concerning Ceremonies and 
Church Discipline during the i, 7 of Queen Elizabeth — the 
Works of the Puritans and of the Nonjurors—a large Collection 
of English, Irish, and Scotch Authors published abroad — Old 
Poetry and Romances—Books printed in the X Vth Century, and 
English Books in Black - op ie Ancient Volumes in Manuscript; 
and a great number of A cles of Bibliographical curiosity. 

Catalogues will be hoa arded to gentlemen favouring 8. & B 
with their address. 


BETTS’S FAMILY ATLAS 


of GENE RAL and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, with INDEX. 

Tt Royal Geographical Society. in his 
Members, aking of this Atlas, 
last few weeks, 'TS has published 
an ATL AS containing some NEW FE RES, and rendered 
extremely valuable by a most copious LN DEX, comprising nearly 
35,000 names of places. In addition to the latitude and longitude 
usually given, there is an arrangement, by referring to which, 
the situation of any required place can be easily learned, &. &c. 
Several entirely new maps of India, Canada, Polynesia, &c. are 
also introduced.” In addition to the novel and exceedingly rapid 
mode of reference here alluded to, by which the eye is almost 
instantaneously directed to the place sought, and the introduction 
of a large number of new and highly important maps (making in 
all SIXTY-FOUR), the whole work has undergone a thorough and 
careful revision. The maps of Sngland, Wales. Scotland, and [re- 
land are on an unusually large scale those of England and Wales 
alone containing nearly 9,000 pam ‘The maps of the BRITISH 
COLONIES are also on a large scale ; and a continuous care will 
be maintained to introduce ali new settlements as they may occur, 
as well as all new discoveries, whether in these or in any other parts | 
of the World: and the proprietor feels confident that no work of 
the kind, either as respects price or quality, will be found more de- 
serving of public favour, The work is elegantly, but substantially, 
half-bound in Turkey morocco, price three guineas. 

cw John Betts, 115, Strand (nearly opposite Exeter Hall); 
A. Todd, 4, Kildare-place, Dublin ; W. Thacker & Co. Calcutta. 
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ee 
ALUABLE BOOKS at REMARKABL 
LOW PRICES. —J. DOWDING, Bookseller, N t 
street, has just published a NEW PART of his GENER: 
CATALOGUE, which will be forwarded, gratis, on app} 
Among the many very superior Standard W rks it spate . 
following are posommences to particular notice :—The NY 
PEDIA BRITANNICA, seventh and last edition, in 91 tok 
in new and elegant half- calf binding, only 24 guineas ; publish 
in boards at 36/.—Another copy, in ele; rant new half frusia by 
26 guineas,— Valpy's Edition of the DE LPHIN C€ ak 
lete, a subscriber's copy, 141 vols, 8vo. boa —y se anBlce a 
ished at 141 guineas,— IGHT’S Standard edition of th the 7 
TORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, embellished with iets 
portraits, engraved on steel, and nearly 2,000 other beautiful te 
torical illustrations, in eight large super-royal 8yo. volumes, bo “4 
in cloth, 188. ; originally panties at 9l—Another mat 
elegant new calf binding, six guineas —KNIGHT’s Standart bat = 
tion of the PICTORL! LS AKSPERE, illustrated with 
1,200 original and very beautiful engravings, in seven a 
royal 8vo. volumes, neatly bound in ~~ only 22 5s, ; criti 
published at 7 guineas.— Another copy, in el egant new calf bin 7 
34 guineas —The ANNUAL REGISTER, to 1846, in 90 vole ae 
neatly whole bound, calf gilt, and nearly new, 16 guineas 
nally published at 70l.—Another copy, in fine fresh halt rei, 
bind ding. 16 guineas,—The QUARTERLY REVIPW, including 
two Indexes, 70 vols., strongly done up in boards, and lettered, 5 
a AS 5 Rom og at 451- —— Copy, py the = 
ols. half bound, nearly publis 
58l.—A very ‘superior set af the EDINBU. Re fi REV REVI Ewe 
in 82 vols. in extra half binding, 10 guineas ; published } 
LODGE'’S ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES’ of GREAT Br. 
TAIN, splendidly embellished with 240 elegant Portraits, accom: 
panied with Biographical and Eiistoricn x eenciee, 12 vola j 
imperial Svo. elegantly half-bound moroc only 54 guineas — 
lished at 30d, unbound.—The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 
1848, a very choice set, in 182 vols., whole bound, calf gilt, Very neat 
Se eee cole: 20 guineas ; originally cost 85.—BLAC ed 
EDINBURGH MAG AZINE, to 1547, in 60 thick vols. neat 
half bound, only 11 guineas ; published at 6.—The BENSy 
CYCLOPAZDIA, in 27 vols., JB se = new, in cloth, : Suineas — 
Another copy, neatly half-bou nd, nearly new, only 7/. 
*x* The three preceding parts of the Cate alogue tn. be ‘be had by 
forwarding three postage Stamps. 
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NEW WORK ON THE TEETH. 
Octavo, with upwards of One Hundred Illustrations, tag 


ECTURES on DENTAL PHYSIOLOGY 
and SURGERY, delivered at Middlesex Hospital py 
JOHN TOMES, Surgeon-Dentist to the Middlesex Hospital, ' 
* We have great pleasure in introducing to our readers the work 

of Mr. Tomes.—We can conscientiously recommend it as embodying 
the most elaborate exposition yet given of the late discoveries ip 
minute dental anatomy and physiology, many of them the product 
of the author’s own researches, combined with much excellent 
practical information, the result of a thorough knowledge of al} 
that has been previously published on the subject by others, ang 
of extensive and correct observation on the part of the author him- 
self. The position Mr. Tomes holds as the Surgeon-Dentist to, 
large hospital has afforded him an opportunity of obtaini exten- 
sive practical experience; and of these opportunities he has 
vailed himself with equal zeal and good sense.”—Tk 


London : John W. Parker, West Strand. 





Just published, neat 


cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


ORNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC 
POULTRY, 
THEIR HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT. 


By the Rev. EDMUND 


SAUL DIXON, M.A., 


Rector of Intwood with Keswick. 


THE BIRDS TREATED OF 
The Canada Goos 


Domestic Fowl in general, 

The Guinea Fowl, 

The Spanish Fowl, 

The Speckied Dorkings, 

The Cochin-China Fowl}, 

The Malay Fowl, 

The Pheasant Malay Fowl, 

The Game Fowl, 

The Golden and Silver Hamburgh 
Fowls, 

The Cuckoo Fowl, 

The Mute Swan, 


The Egyptian or 

The Musk Duck, 

The Grey China 

The White Fron 
Goose, 

The Wigeon, 


The Teal, and its congeners, 
The White China Goose, 
The Tame Duck, 

The Domestic Goose, 


ARE — 

The Bernicle Goose, 

The Brent Goose, 

The Turkey, 

The Pea Fowl, 

The Blue Dun Fowl, 

The Lark-crested Fowl, 
The Poland Fowl, 

Bantam Fowls, 

The Rumpless Fowl, 

The Silky and Negro Fowls, 
The Frizzled or Friesland Fowl 


se, 
Cape Goose, 


Goose, 
ted or Laughing 


** Contains a good deal of useful information, pleasantly presented, interspersed with picturesque sketches, and varied 


by disquisitions of the naturalist.”—Spectator. 


* Full of amusement and instruction for the lover of nature. 
‘* By far the best work on Poultry that has ever been published. 


ledge. The author has, for some time, been a close observer 
had the as 


"— Railway Chronicle. 
It is delightfully written, and full of practical know- 
of the habits and characteristics of poultry; and he ba 


stance of numerous active friends in different parts of the country.”—Midland Counties’ Herald. 


* At length the poultry-loving public have obtained a book on which they may depend for full and accurate informa 


me on the breeding, rearing, and management of fowls. 

aturalist ; and will, we ve no doubt, in future be THE Tex 
- man for the sake of profit or pleasure. An additional g 
that most of the Essays it contains appeared as a series in the 


It is evidently the work of a gentleman, a scholar, ands 


T-Boox of ali admirers of the feathered tribes domesticated 
uarantee for the excellence of the work is given in the fact, 
* Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette.’ 

Leeds Intelligencer. 


‘ The title of this book might lead a person to suppose that it is a mere hand-book to the poultry-yard—an essay 


the treatment of fowls. It is something 
evincing great observation of nature, and the working of a mo 
History of Selbourne,’ and we cannot give it higher praise.”— 
‘We are glad to have the opportunity of drawing attent 
calculated to afford considerable profit if proper attention 
poultry. 
impression that the management of poultry will never pay. 
are quite ready to admit and believe; but a trial in the righ 


more than this, however; it is a most entertaining book for the general reader, 


st inquiring mind. It reminds 1 us much of * White's Natusl 
Weekly Chronicle. 
ion to a subject much neglected in farming operations, but 


be given to it, viz., the breeding and rearing of domestit 


The present state of things in most of our farmyards in this respect is most deplorable, and has induced the 


That their mismanagement does not pay, and never will, 
t direction would soon afford proof that no portion of the 


farming operations of the country would show a clearer gain than a careful reformation of the abuses which prevail ia 


this department. 
published most opportunely for our purpose of again urging 
ployment. The work itself has already been printed in the ‘ 
amended and improved form. 


is totally free from all theoretical notions. It is written fro 


In confirmation of these opinions we may refer to Mr. Dixon’s very valuable and useful book, which § 


upon our friends the importance of this branch of their 
Gardeners’ Chronicle,’ and is now given to the public in# 


Simple as the subject of that work may be supposed to be, we can assure our agricult 
friends that they will find it a most useful and interesting manual. 


Tt gives the evidence of practical investigation, : 
m the results of careful and continued observation of the 


habits of domestic animals, and throws light upon their peculiar instincts. If due appreciation be given to Mr. Dixon's 
efforts, the present treatise will be henceforth quoted and referred to, not only as a standard book, but the only 02 
which, as yet, has appeared to elucidate the important subject of which it treats.”—Old Bell's Messenger. 


Published by James Marruews, at the Office of the GanpEners’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAzBm, 
5, Upper We lington-street, Covent-garden ; 


And may be ordered 


Sf any Bookseller. 
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Yr - Just published, (sent per post for 1 d.) 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. ‘ATALOGUE of MISCELLANEOUS 

BOOKS, among which are 

PT. MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL, VALERIE. |. bite ie Viicries Dts dos Fuite Historique, 
cA . > kc. The best and most complete edition, in 10 vols. royal 4to. 
10d. 108, (published at 900 francs.) Paris, 1818—44 
The Animal Kingdom, by Baron Cuvier; trans- 
lated by Griftiths and others, ry large additions. 

ired Plates, 18%. (pub. t 108.) 





Also, now ready, 


o. ( 
The MaMMALta, in 5 vols.; | eockoney 1 vol; AMPHIBIA 


27—36 
MIR. DISRAELI’S CON INCSBY, ns Losca. 1 vel. 4 Axm Lipes, 1 vol. ; may be had separate, each 
POPULAR EDITION. Collections dean Third Seis tts Historical So- 

al 


ciety in 20 vols. 8vo. 62. 6s. Boston 
Pw sPACT . s nd valuable collec’ ‘ documents relat 
WITH A NEW PREFACE. 1 vol. with Portrait, 6s. bound. prin deals 6s to the aie history of New ~) eee 


History of the Indian Tribes, by M‘Kenny and 
Ill. Hall. Complete in 20 parts, yal s f lio, with 120 splendid Coloured 


NI RS. TROLLO P E’S N EW N OVE L, pasasis De ten most interesti os pa —_ ca 


Bibliotheca Americana Nova: a Catalogue of 
THE LOTTERY OF MARRIAGE. 3 vols. Be pees relating to America, printed since the year ie ” 8vo. 2 
vols. id. 128. ondon, 1844 
“yrs Trollope has scarcely ever written a more clever book, or one that will afford a greater amount of amusement | -+ ¥¢*Y few complete copies remain. Vol. IT. may be had, price 1a 


"— Messenger. 
ube numerous admirers.’ Messenge Lately published, and sent by . st for 2d. 
Henry Corsvrn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. Catalogue of a C on of Manuscripts, prin- 
- seen cipally in Spanis sh, relating to America, in the possession of O. 
a ~ Rich, (including Autograph \ eaters of Diego Columbus, Koldan, 
Bobadilla, Ovando ,and other Cotemporaries of the great ¢ ‘olumbus.) 


UNITED STATES EXPLORING EXPEDITION. Rich & Sons, 12, Red Lion-square 





Just ready, in 8vo. with numerous Engravings and Maps, neatly bound, : UNDER HER MAJESTY’S AND PRINCE ALBERTS 
ESPECIAL PATRONAGE. 


| NARRATIVE OF THE UNITED STATES CLOTHS PLEIN TE aa 
a EXPLORING EXPEDITION tai Fo thamnane 


rations, 192 y “NTN 1 TDAT 7 + \p y = TI r ~ = a. 2 _ “ 
, ‘d fl 1 is excelle Literary 
sioloey #1) THE DEAD SEA AND SOURCE OF THE JORDAN. Saunders & Utley. Publishers, Conduitestreet 
pioseital By is day i catia No. 4, price 1s. of os 
08 rE ray row . 

L — By W. F. LYNCH, US.N., THE JOU RN AL OF DESIGN, 
it as embodying Commander of the Expedition. ontaining 
e discoveries in Reviews of 516 printed Garment i abrics. 
vem the product Besides the interest which this work will have for the general reader, as the official account of ax Eapedition which has ao *t of the Month’s Market 
covlein af a stracted so much attention, it will possess especial-claims on all interested in Biblical history, as determining many N “> of “st i oe angings, Works in Metal, Pottery, Glas 
by others, and rto doubtful points, and as giving a more accurate account of that portion of the Holy Land than any previous | (yp; steel a pe “iaa' 
the author him- 9 jlume. Reviews of Books tre ating on Art. 

RicHarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. ne tg ‘heeren ; 

: : < e orresponden¢ 

unities (Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) li ustr ate Fabric Patterns, and 33 Woodcuts. 


od sense.”"—Th, — - _— ondon : ¢ tot nan & H all, 186, Strand 
nuary, 1349, 
a. This day is published, in small 8vo. price 3s. Gd. with numerous Illustrations by RicHarD DoyLz, T H E VERN ‘0 N GALLERY, 


| | E E; N c H A N - E D D O I I The pres sent Number places 5 bef ore our Subscribers the sixth 
Q 4 a . - 4 4e ssue of engravings from this collection. The success which hag 

atter r ¢ goatee ¥ 0 circulate prints worthy of the original 

ATP oy 7 > 7 > PEOPLE ires, and to second the intentions of the munificent Donor of 
A FAIRY TALE FOR LITTLE PEOPLE, = ects irks in fostering pub om taste, by laying the foundation of a 
, - re’ chool of British Art—this success is widely acknowledged, 

By MARK LEMON. and pre 2 pre owe g the outset of our under- 
’ P y niums bestowed upon 

€ dert g , jlitan and Provincial, 

London: BrapBury & Evans, , Bouverie-street. have testified in nor ed language to the beauty and fic deli ity 
a en a of the « ravings which have appeared in the Art-JournaL, “Th 

wealth,” (sa itheurum, in a notice of these engravings,) 
Will be published June 8, “which Gove rnment puts into a cellar, we are glad to see coined 
into some form for circulation throughout the country, if the form 


~ c —~ be worthy of the thing represented, and the price such as to bring 

DR CHE I: V k R’S N Kk W W ORK it within the means of so larve a class as the cost of the form itself 

e 4 4 9 makes reasonable. These conditions, we are bound to say, the ex- 

7 ~ : 9 Wp + ' ~ 7 amples now before us of the complete series of engravings projected 

‘ ‘ N « h by the proprietors of the Art-JournaL worthily fulfil. A more 

THE HILL DIFFIC U LTY AN D SOM E EXI ERIENC ES Of important body of engravings has not been undertaken in Eng- 
5) 

4 P ce. Opinions suc h as this we might arias forward almost 

wh Yr . TOY VT 1 q ; but perhaps even a more sati ry proof that the 

LIF E ON T | I E PLAIN S OF EASE, u iyi ‘ od t oe has bee n faithfully app hed is afforded by 


g circulation which the Journal 











a circulation far exceeding our most sanguine ex- 


as . 
WITH OTHER ALLEGORIES, pectations. e have here substantial evidence that the public in- 
' terest in the project has been aws ——— o nd that the munificent 
- Caw , >« Tleet-atre gift of Mr. Vernon is becoming, through our means, truly and 
ja London: SAMPson Low, 169, Fleet-street. emphatically the property of the people ; and an enduring monu- 
; ent to his name. 
*,* The copyrig ght of the above book is secured for Great Britain. mth = are, at the present time, upwards of forty pictures in the 
riences sentinti meenaen a _ hands of various engravers ; many of these are advancing towards 
1es, and varied : e . completion. The fi flowin have mop ey ‘appeared since the com- 
In a few days, in 1 vol. imperial 4to. 1/. 11s. 6d., Lithographed in three tints, and slightly coloured, mencement of the series in January las 
ractical know- T , AT TOR O 7 MOOT r AT No. 127. Janvary. 
y; and he ba AL Vie © 1 4 LAINe PORTRAIT OF ROBERT VERNON, Ese. W. H. Picker 
de LL, R.A 3 
urate informa- A SERIES OF SKETCHES TAKEN BEFORE, DURING, AND AFTER THE SIEGE. IIGHLAND MUSIC. FE. Laxpsren, R.A. 
scholar, and 3 THE WOODEN BRIDGE. Six A. W. Caccoort, R.A. 
s domesticated By JOHN DUNLOP, M.D., So tk Deeecane. 
yen in the fact, Assistant-Surgeon to H.M. 32nd Regiment ; SANCHO AND THE put CHESS. C. R. Lesuie, R.Z 
ette.’” C. Sranrietp, R.A. 


+ Intelligence With Letterpress Descriptions; giving a Complete History of the Siege. VENICE. alias 
d—an — The Work will contain Views of Mooltan from various points before and after the Siege—Scene of the Murder of Vans | «j7, pRAU DE BRIGAND ay rr W ek RA 

general re mew and Anderson—Edwardes’s Troops—General Courtlandt’s Artillery—Inhabitants of Mooltan—Camel Driving— THE BROOK BY THE WAY. Garysnoroven, R.A 
Vhite’s Natusl amp Followers—Portraits of Moolraj singh’s brothers—Str le in the Streets of Mooltan—Explosion of the Great 


: , azine—Views of the Great Batteries—Funeral of Nenry Vans Agnew and 8. Anderson—Scenes in the Trenches, &c. No. 130, Apt 
»perations, but : THE PALL OP CLARENDON. E. M. Wann, A.RA. 
ng of domestic THE SCHELDT—TEXEL ISL AND. C Sranrietp, RA 
as induced the No. 131, May 
| never — . Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 25s. cloth, with a coloured Frontispiece, THE VALLEY FARM. J. Constance, R.A, 
portion 0 THE PRAWN FISHERS. W. Couuiys, R.A. 
hich prevail is r | T 
book, which INA AND HE HINESE 0, 138, Juxe, 
ch of their en 9 CATTLE EARLY MORNING. 1.8. Corsa, ARA. 
he public in a2 THEIR RELIGION, CHARACTER, CUSTOMS, AND MANUFACTURES. WAITING FOR THE BOATS. Sie A. W. Cartoorr, R.A. 
ur agricult ne - sal : — ee. . ws These pictures have been engraved by the most eminent British 
estigation, ihe Evils arising frem the OPIUM TRADE, with a Glance at our Religious, Moral, Political and Commercial Intercourse gravers ; and the engravings have, for the most part, received 
ervation of the with the Country. } lial approval of the several painters. It is, unquestionably, 
to Mr. Dixon's aoe not to be mistaken, when prints, eo ree in size 
INR ] » d so admirable in execution, are supplied to the Public at a cost 
it the only on? By HENRY CHARLES SIRR, M.A., 4 pence each. It is not too much to say that a few years ago 


Of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. > charge could not have been Jess than as many shillings, 
“ . . ‘ . > _ i The S:x Parts containing these TuirTeEN Engravings from the 
AL GAZBM, ! “Mr. Sirr has brought a lawyer-like mind to the subject,—and generally contrives to elicit something new upon each | finest pictures of the British School. collected in the Vexnon Gai> 
takes up.”-——Spectator. LERY, and published in the At-Journal, may be obtained by order 
of any Bookseller in London or the Provinces. 


London; Wm. S. Orn & Co, Amen-corner, and 147, Strand, @. Virtue, Paternoster-row, 
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Se nl 
NEW WORKS. N EW BO OKS 10} 


5 JUST READY. 


fe ASER’'S MAGAZINE | for JUNE. | 
tly 28, 6d., or by post, 3s. contains 

1, Railways. No. I. ;& 8 

2, The Macedonian and English | 9, 

am p sin the Punjaub. | 

3. Koebuck on the Colonies. i L 

4. My Voe spared : rom the | 11. Diplomacy in 


nud Reaping. 











French of t 


I. 7 acm 

5. The. Unseen Charities of |12. ‘The Anthesphoria at Athens. Mr. Macaulay’s sii Yaterials , 
London. 113. Current History. . - 

6. Matrimony. Part IT. | 14. Index. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the , — 


ACCESSION of JAMES II. 4th Edition. Vols. 1. and IL. 8vo. : wine to 


An INDEX, adapted to the previous Editions, is now e.. A SECOND VISIT TO THE this work 


for grante 


. The Coincidence of Form. 
7 London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
FATFER MATHEW. 
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"THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE aes 1 UNITED STATES he fi 
B, 1849, price 28. 6d. Contenta. : ‘ ne 
. Gari ; ape t Novels : “ mm ' Sir James Stephen’s wes S. i re Bi 
3. Cc J u ™m o7 rati m, Al ’ J , ’ J Al ‘ % S al y + + * 
% Song of Triumph, after the Viet-ry of Herrman ESSAYS in’ ECCLESIASTICAL By Stn Cuanurs Lye, F.RS. years in p 
4, Ou tre allery, No, LIV. "Fe ther Mathew. With an | BIOGRAPHY, taken from Articles which have appeared in THE 2 vols. post 8vo. (Ready.) OF 
‘ EDINBURGH REVLEW, 2 vols. Svo. 248. 3 gnds of } 
6. 7 a its Subs bstituies. - pow acces: 
7 the Dark. . jn : 
‘Rambles. ‘The Desert and the Nile. The late Robert Southey. 2. collect, it 
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Nhe off Fs amily 3a he of Banton 








sions of Repeal SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE-| [LIVES OF THE LINDSAys: “ere 
AYS; i 



























a é .. mn n. 21, D'Oliers ‘Stn One 300K. Edited by the Rev. J. W. WARTER. FIRST SERIES, 
Co. 1i7, Sorand, ame iM ton ; aha 2 til Bookecliera’> | Complete. “Square crown Svo. Ise, Or, A MEMOIR OF THE HOUSES OF CRawpogpiy Governme 
i" E PRACTICAL MECHANICS’ JOUR- . CHOICE PASSAGE Moral, ligi Political, Phil on eee the ? 
eget > oP - NE mde ey i AGES, Moral, Religious, olitical, hiloso- 
free by Lan pig x paren abe NE 1. ha OF ots am pe 1 to go phical, Historical, Poetical, and Mis Naneous. By Lorp Linpsay. among thi 
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i the line of the Edinburg 2. COLLECTIONS for the History of Manners and Literature in 3 vols. 8vo. 
A ti-frictio m Curve, for rub ur England. F j 
An zines al L ight—vil Lamps—1 — ‘ which - 
provements—Construction and Decors Iv. the unive! 
Ck 1 Sir George Head. 3. copy, too, 
Electro magnet | ROME. A TOUR of MANY DAYS 9 — ibrar 
es Parke’s Imp 1 < uv OT syhsha - Ne A i J. the ibrar} 
oo 1—W the Palace at We > By Sir GEORGE ILEAD. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. A PHY SICIAN S TIOLIDAY; acording 
Coal— itl Revi ws, Scientit ¢ j M4 4 AVITZE y TY Val . 
Sionth aia Lasts of all New tic | a Or, A MONTH IN SWITZERLAND DURING Taz ff jill not 
trated by large, copperp ar Author of ‘Amy Herbert.’ SUMMER OF 1848, or two to 
humerous woweuts The CHILD'S FIRST HISTORY of | By Joux Forses, M.D. te Gover 
iy el tair page ROML. By the Author of ‘Amy Hersent.’ Feap. 8vo. 4s. | With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 12s. (Ready,) which 1s 
don : Hebert, $8, Cheapside. vI | quence to 
MR. PATTERSON ‘'s zooLoaic AL PUB LICATIONS. Charles Swain. 4 fom the 
are? : EN . 7 i . public wil 
N INTRODUCTION ty ZOOLOGY, | or snin NGLISH MELODIES. By ee 
for the Use of Schools, By ROBERT PATTERSON, Vice- | § IARLES SWAIN, Author of ‘The Mind, and other Poems. AM AN VU AL DOOK €2 
Pre ident of the Natural History and Philosophical Society ‘of | Feap. Sve. 6s. F remarks, 
cifast. VIL. 0 , 
In square 12mo. cloth, price 2s. New Edition. account 0) 
FI RST [ STEPS to ZOQLUGY : intended to i CY - + INOTT , oe 
f 4 Ir ( 7 . 7 nh } yeation, 
serve as paration to juvenile readers entering on the study of | he M OR A L of I LOW E RS ; or, SCIENTIF IC EN QU IRY, D wn t 
the Au an hin tor " Thoughts gathered from the Field and the Garden. By Mrs. PREPARED FOR THE USE OF H.M. NAVY, AND @.. Pe 
TWo SHEETS, exhi biting o Tahaler View of] = Sarees Sueaeun on. Se FOR TRAVELLERS IN GENERAL. shed in E 
the Classification 2 rte shed in c 
eet pe Edited by Srr J. F. W. Herscuet, Bart > 
New Edition. AROS OY SER SO. F. We ERE, Sy ent | 
- is "oot &t. Post 8v ( 6 ‘ iad 
Simms & M'Iatyr . i Siaeatt, SY a VAN MUSIN( iS: or the Spirit Woodcuts, &t. Post 8vo In June 6th.) twenty vol 
street, Belle of the By Mrs. HEY. With coloured Plates, Square noctavo. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1849, 


REVIEWS 
Yaterials for the History of Britain. 
Longman & Co. 
Qwixe to the extraordinary manner in which 
his work has issued from the press, we take it 
for granted that few of our readers are aware 
shat the first volume of a collection of authori- 
jes on British history which has been many 
years in preparation and on which some thou- 
ands of public money have been expended is 
now accessible by purchase. So far as we re- 
willect, it has not been advertised; not one of 
our literary contemporaries has hitherto noticed 
it pethaps for the very simple reason that 
Government have not thought proper to secure 
ihe publicity of the work by distributing copies 
among the reviews. We understand, indeed, 
tat it has been presented to a few libraries 
which can hardly be termed public,—as those of 
the universities and the law corporations: a 
copy, too, we may presume has been sent to 
the library of the British Museum,—but there, 
yeording to the present system of management, 
it will not be accessible to the reader for a year 
or two to come.—It is competent, of course, to 
the Government to adopt a plan of publication 


Vol. I. 


shich is unusual in the trade, and by conse- | 
quence to allow a costly work to fall still-born | 


fom the press; but we doubt whether the 
public will consider it a fair mode of treating a 
hook executed at the public expense. With these 
rmarks, we shall proceed to give a succinct 
acount of the origin and character of this pub- 
lication. 

Down to the year 1822 the ancient English 
historians and chronicles which had been pub- 
ished in England and on the Continent amounted 
about one hundred and fifty,—filling some 
wwenty volumes in folio, and thirty others mostly 
noctavo. All these publications abound with 


defects and errors of the most glaring kind. | 


lnmany instances manuscripts of inferior value 
rere used because they happened to be the 
ilyones known to the respective editors,—and 
hese manuscripts were often inaccurately 
tanscribed for the press; thus the names of 
prsons and places were so metamorphosed as 
warcely to be intelligible.—and faulty chrono- 
bgy remained unnoticed. These and other 
mccuracies disfigure the publications of all the 
id editors,—as Savile, Twysden, Gale, Wats 
ad Hearne. Besides the unsatisfactory state 
{the text in the various early editions of our 
nonkish historians, much inconvenience arises 
fm the scattered forms in which they at 
present exist. In the confusion to which our 
anals are apparently doomed, we scarcely 
ow what we already possess, what is new, or 
That is a repetition of that which has been 
tready printed. Even skilful editors are often 
usled by this confusion :—thus Hearne publish- 
tlachronicle of Edward the Third as new and 
wedited before, although it had been printed 
iy his contemporary Hall only nine years pre- 
tously, More recently Dr. Giles published a 
thronicle as unique and unprinted, whereas it 
ud been twice printed from different manu- 
xnpts by Dr. Gale and by Eccard. The 
ytplexity of both editors and students has 
utterly been increased rather than diminished 
by the activity of printing societies like the 
Koxburghe, the Bannatyne, and the Maitland 
ubs, whose works are not generally available 
wthe student; for, although by the liberality 
if these societies copies are deposited in some 
if the greac public libraries, the respective 
wblications are not specially announced. 

At the end of the last century the industrious 





John Pinkerton made an attempt to collect and 
publish the national historians of the middle 
ages. His letters on the subject published in 
the Gentleman's Magazine \ed the historian 
Gibbon to co-operate with him in his under- 
taking. The comprehensive and powerful 
address of the latter introducing the plan to the 
public notice is well known :—unfortunately 
Gibbon died on the very day their joint pro- 
spectus was to have appeared, and the project 
was abandoned. No attempt was made to 
carry out the scheme of Pinkerton and Gibbon 
until the years 1818 and 1819; when Earl 
Spencer and other noblemen and gentlemen 
held meetings to consider “ the expediency of 
adopting measures for the publication of a 
national collection of materials for the history 
of Britain.” The result was, a determination 
to bring the design under the notice of Govern- 
ment through the Earl of Liverpool; and the 
late Mr. Petrie, then keeper of the Records in 
the Tower, was requested to draw up a plan 


for collecting and publishing the historical | 
muniments of the kingdom extending from the | 
earliest notices of the island to the death of | 


Henry the Seventh. The too famous Record 


| Commission was in full play at this time; and 


to that board Mr. Petrie addressed, in 1821, an 


outline of his plan, which was forwarded to and | 
approved by Government in the following year, | 
—when the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved | 


an address of the House to the Crown, praying 


that His Majesty ‘‘ would be graciously pleased | 
to give such directions as His Majesty in his | 


wisdom may think fit for the publication of a 


| complete edition of the ancient historians of this 


realm; and that this House begs leave to assure 
His Majesty that whatever expense may be 
necessary for this purpose will be made good 
by this House.’’ This address having been 


unanimously voted, the Commissioners on the } ,, : on 
: ’ | Chronicles, and Annals of England, whether 


Public Records were directed by Government 
to carry the plan into effect. 

Here it may be remarked that a fatal mis- 
take was committed at the very outset of the 
work—in referring it to the Record Commis- 
sioners. We believe the truth to be, that this 
most inefficient board never interfered in the 
matter until many years afterwards :—that is to 
say, never attempted to exercise any control 
over Mr. Petrie, who proceeded with his collec- 
tions, reporting progress annually to the Trea- 
sury,—not to the Commissioners. When the 
board was on the eve of dissolution it asserted a 
right to interfere:—the result was a squabble 
which ended in the suspension of the work and, 
it is said, thereby accelerated the death of the 
editor. 

The work was commenced in May 1823. 
With Mr. Petrie as chief editor were associated 
the Rev. John Sharpe, the translator of William 
of Malmesbury, and the Rev. W. Conybeare :— 
the latter gentleman, however, was prevented 
from undertaking any portion of the labour. 


That the selection of the chief editor was most | 


judiciously made is beyond doubt. The greater 
part of his life had been devoted to the critical 
study of our ancient historical writers, his gene- 
ral reading was extensive, and he may be truly 
said to have been a variously accomplished 
person. His ability as a draughtsman was more 
than respectable—an important qualification in 
the editor of a work destined to contain accu- 
rate representations of numerous monuments 
of antiquity. 
unnecessarily delaying the appearance of any 
portion of the collection,—but without reason, 
if we regard the magnitude of the undertaking. 
The present volume, commenced in 1823 and 


| published in 1848, was not so long in pre- 


paration, if the period—twelve years—during 





He has been often accused of 





which it was suspended, be deducted, as the 
first volume of the great collection of the his- 
torians of France, which was begun in 1723 but 
not published before 1738. In order, however, 
better to estimate the time and labour required, 
it will be necessary to examine the plan of the 
work, 

The plan of Pinkerton and Gibbon, as well 
as that of Mr. Petrie, was founded mainly on 
that pursued in France by the Benedictines in 
the great work just mentioned, the ‘ Recueil 
des Historiens des Gaules et de la France.’ 
Mr. Petrie, however, introduced some points 
of difference to which we shall presently refer. 
His broad proposition was— 

“That all the ancient evidences relating to Bri- 
tain, whether printed or in manuscript, domestic or 
foreign, should be collected, the genuine separated 
from the spurious or interpolated, and original 
writers from abbreviators or transcribers, so that all 


| information might be traced back as far as practicable 


to its original source, and all mere compilation re- 
jected: that the text of each author should be taken 
from the best manuscripts extant, and carefully 
collated with the more important existing manu- 
scripts, and that all variations should be placed in 
notes at the foot of each page: that no liberty, how- 
ever slight, should be taken with, or abridgment 
made in, original matter: that, whenever a writer, 
in copying a preceding one, had made any addition 
to, or alteration in, the words of the author from 
whom he was compiling, such additions or alterations 


should be given in notes at the foot of the text of 


the original writer: and that critical and explanatory 


notes should be added, together with complete indices 


and glossaries.” 


These ancient evidences the editor classed 


| under fourteen heads:—1. Excerpts from the 
| Greek and Roman writers relating to Britain; 


2. Copies of all Inscriptions found on marble or 
stone containing names of places or of officers 
connected with Britain; 3. General Histories, 


written by Englishmen or by foreigners; 4. His- 
tories of particular Monasteries; 5. Lives and 
Biographies of celebrated men and saints; 6. 
Miracles of Saints; 7. Letters; 8. Charters, 
Papal Bulls, and other Diplomatic writings; 9. 
Proceedings of Councils and Synods; 10. Laws; 
11. Historical poems; 12. Miscellanea or Rem- 
nants of History; 13. Coins and Medals; 14. 
Seals, 

The proposed details of execution are thus 
described by the present editor :— 

“It may be here observed, as applicable to the 
whole, that in making sclections, whether from 
general or particular histories, lives, miracles, char- 
ters, miscellanea, or seals, Mr. Petrie deemed it 
advisable to be more comprehensive in his selections 
during the period anterior to the Norman Invasion, 
when materials of every kind are comparatively 
scanty and proportionably valuable, than afterwards, 
when materia!s become more abundant; and that at 
all times the existence of a doubt whether a particular 
piece ought to be retained, afforded sufficient ground 
for admitting it into the collection. Mr. Petrie 
proposed to distribute the materials thus collected 
into periods arranged chronologically, according to 
the order of time in which each piece was written, 
but where this was impracticable, according to the 
time when each piece begins. Thus, in the period 
anterior to the Conquest, such matter as would be 
taken from Florence of Worcester would precede 
that derived from Simeon of Durham, and Simeon’s 
history would stand before that of Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon. But when a work ends during a given 
period, but does not begin in it, it would be right to 
place it in the collection according to such termi- 
nation. Mr. Petrie considered it essential to his 
plan, that, if possible, an author should be comprised 
in a single volume, but when that was impossible, 
that then all his original matter should be found in 
one volume; and in no case should any author's 
work be divided more thar o ce, or run into more 
than two volumes of the collection. This portion of 
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Mr. Petrie’s plan, the length of his periods, differs | 
essentially from that of Dom Bouquet, whose periods 
of division are so very short as to cause much | 
dissatisfaction and opposition in France, as well as 
in England. Mr. Petrie also proposed to give a | 
chronological table of events at the end of each | 
period, and, when any doubt or difficulty existed as | 
to the exact year in which any event happened, to | 
specify the various years which different authors | 
have assigned to it, so that the reader might use his | 
own discretion by either adopting or rejecting the | 
date assigned in the chronological table framed by 
the editor.” 

Prima facie, this cutting-up of the narratives | 
of various writers into fragments appears highly 
objectionable ; and in Bouquet’s work the system 
is carried out to a most offensive and perplexing | 
extent. But in truth we are not, for critical | 
purposes, to consider the works of medizval | 
annalists as independent and homogeneous com- | 
positions. The conditions under which the} 
monastic authors wrote have scarcely any ana- 
logy in the history of literature. If these works | 
at all resembled those of classical or modern | 
times there would be little difficulty in dealing | 
with them,—but no such resemblance exists. 
The clerical annalist of the middle-ages is gene- | 
rally no more than the chronicler or the scribe 
of his house,—of the events which concerned 


it and the Order; often he is no better than | the debt, it may be presumed, which they had | society during a period of which we possess but 


a continuator or interpolater; and frequently 
he is a mere transcriber of the works of his 


predecessors, which he incorporates with his all but useless,—they chose to seize an oppor- | those existing, dispersed over the as 
y 


own additions without alteration and without 
acknowledgment. ‘Thus it is simply because 
compilers were more numerous in medieval 
times than original writers, that we find the | 


same work reproduced over and over again | expended thousands in ransacking foreign ar- | —Chronicles, Biographies, Letters and Charters 


with little perceptible difference, although under 


another name,—or with the addition of a few | ments already existed at home, could no longer | like the look of the life of a saint in juxta- 
original facts, which are easily detected, and | tolerate the further annual expenditure of a/| position with a contemporary chronicle, or of a 


may be as easily detached from the original | 
matter to which they are agglomerated. When 
it is considered that almost every monastic es- 
tablishment about to commence a history adopted | 
as its basis some popular chronicle, such as Bede’s 

or that of Marianus Scotus, into which the de- 

puted annalists introduced a notice or account 
of the foundation of its house, the obituary | 
of its patrons, local affairs and local incidents | 
of a striking character, with dates of grants and | 
charters, and sometimes copies of such instru- | 
ments,—the amount of repetition may be easily | 
conceived. A chronicle so interpolated would | 
bear the name of the place where it was written 

or preserved ; it might be named from Ely, 

Abingdon, or Worcester,—yet it would be the 

same work in the main, one copy differing from 

another only in the character of the local addi- | 
tions. It would be unpardonable to consider, 

much more so to print, each as a distinct work. 

Such being the state of the case, it does seem 

that the power of retrenching and subdividing | 
such works may be fairly intrusted to a judi- 
cious and critical editor :—in fact, such power 
was exercised by some of the ablest of our old 
editors. Thus, the conscientious Archbishop 
Parker in his edition of Matthew Paris 
omitted all that preceded the Norman Con- 
quest; Dr. Gale did the same in the first 
volume of his collection; and Henry Wharton 
in his eminently valuable ‘Anglia Sacra’ exer- 
cised a far larger discretion in rejecting useless 
repetitions and superfluities. Besides Dom 
Bouquet, other continental editors have followed 
the same plan—as Mabillon, Du Chesne, and, 
more recently, Dr. Pertz. In conclusion, there 
seems to be no valid objection to dividing a 
chronicle so that portions of it may be found 
under the respective eras into which it is con- 
venient to divide the general collection. Facts 
are all that the reader seeks in such a corpus 





are presented in due order of time, it matters 


| ness; and after the whole of the text of the present 





as Bouquet’s or the present; and if such facts 





little whether they are to be found in the first or 
in the third volume of the collection. One very 
beneficial result must follow such a critical ana- 
lysis of our early annalists as is implied in the 
prosecution of the work before us: the relative 
value of our monkish writers will be easily 
appreciable,—and we shall have no more his- 
torians confounding authorities, like Hume, who 
for the history of the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor cites indifferently the Saxon Chronicle 
and Ralph Higden, Florence of Worcester, 
William of Malmesbury, and Matthew of West- 
minster. 

To proceed with the history of the work.— 

“ Notwithstanding several embarrassing difficulties, 
the work steadily proceeded until the year 1832, 
when it was interrupted by Mr. Petrie’s severe ill- 


volume had been prepared, and a large collection of 
materials for other volumes had been made, it was 
suspended in August 1835 by order of the 
Commissioners on the Public Records, owing to a 
misunderstanding which had arisen between Mr. 
Petrie and the Commissioners; nor had this mis- 
understanding been removed when the Record Com- | 
mission expired by efflux of time, after the decease 
of his late Majesty King William the Fourth.” | 
Because the Commissioners could not recover 





| 
then | 


created by their wholesale production of works | 
which, with a few honourable exceptions, are 


tunity of retrenchment by suspending, sine die, 
the only great literary undertaking which the | 
government of this country had ever been | 


induced to sanction. The same Beard which 


chives and copying documents of which inrol- | 


few hundreds on a work which was not, like 
most of their enterprises, one of supererogation. 
—But, as we have already pointed out, a grave 
error was committed in ever allowing the Com- 
missioners to exercise any control over it. 

After a suspension of twelve years Govern- 
ment determined to complete the first volume. 
Mr. Petrie died without bequeathing any deci- 
sive plan for the general Introduction :—indeed, 
he left but scanty materials for it. Under these 
circumstances, the task of finishing the volume 
was committed to Mr. Thomas Duffus Hardy, 
one of the assistant keepers of the Records,— 
already favourably known by his elaborate 
editions of the ‘Close and Charter Rolls,’ as 
well as by his edition of ‘ William of Malmes- 
bury’ printed for the English Historical Society. 
As critical essays, Mr. Hardy's ‘General Intro- 
duction,’—his ‘ Preface’ on the contents of the 
volume, and the sources whence they are de- 
rived,—and his ‘ Introductory Remarks on the 
Chronology of the Medizval Historians,’ may 
be commended to general approbation, as re- 
markabie exceptions to the perfunctory style in 
which so many antiquarian discussions are con- 
ducted in the present age. 

Here the question arises—Is this work to be 
continued? We cannot doubt that it will. 
Already we are behind the French, Germans, 
Danes and Swedes in national collections of | 
this description, and unless a push be at once 
made we are likely to continue so. However 
respectable the labours of the English Historical | 
Society, we fear the constitution of that body and | 
the limited extent of its income will preclude it | 
from rendering much effectual service to the | 
cause of historical literature. Four only of the | 
works which it has published since 1835 can be 
regarded as the addition of anything new to our 
ancient stores :—how many may be in prepara- | 
tion we know not. The archeological societies 
appear to have altogether eschewed historical | 











. *-* wi . —— 
inquiries: and little has been done in that 
late by the Camden Society,—from which mi 
might reasonably have been expected. ae 
rate, the continuation of a work like the wal 
is beyond the reach of every existing Fie 
association, and can only be secured - | 
steady support of the Government which fry 
called it into existence; and for this p 
we should think a small annual grant would 
sufficient, and not likely to meet with Taueh 
objection even in these times of financial 
reform. 

Mr. Petrie’s plan has already un 





some changes since it was first published, which having &Y' 
will materially decrease the bulk of the Work, fy metal, and 
Thus, the Anglo-Saxon and Welch laws, whigh £8 a 
were intended to form part of this collegtj nen, with 
have been published as separate and digtj , 
works, edited respectively by Mr. Thorpe and poet F 
Mr. Aneurin Owen; and the whole of ty expen y 
Charter Rolls from the year 1199 to 1216 hay ead 
been printed at the public cost. It is true that BE arlet oe 
besides these royal charters there are others of ff exquisite | 
the greatest importance which should be ip. § have said, 
cluded in the collection; viz. the charters of § half its le 
individuals between the period of the Con remaining 
and the close of the twelfth century,—dogy. § ald 4 8° 
ments that throw more light on the progress of — 
superficial information than all the chronicls -—_ 
put together. A selection from the mass of nid 
r 
should be formed.— To conclude, gener a. 
agreeing with the plan laid down by Mr. Pet; remin 
it is still our opinion that it might be simplified § who lived 
by arranging all the materials under four heads § people * 
they are 
(Diplomata), and Metrical Pieces. We donot § lave the 
in the wo 
costume | 
poetical rhapsody beside a grave narrative or ye 
still more solemn charter. These objections 
we doubt not will be fully provided against by 9 gecribe 
the learned editor: — to whom we offer our § gexam 
thanks for what he has done, and our good § rere n 
wishes in the probable prosecution of his work, § i —forn 
=. attire; n 
Evelyn; or, a Journey from Stockholm to = . 
Rome in 1847-8. By Miss Bunbury. 2vols, Stina 
Bentley. ‘ned 1 
We find on opening this odd book a picture of § moual 
the Swedish metropolis in summer, so brightand § two wom 
clever as to be worth extracting.— ance ove 
“Tn summer there is no night here: the invisible @ Yuler-ca 
sun has left its light when its beams are withdrawn; The ; 
but when we set out for the Djurgard, those besid : 
gorgeous beams were not extinguished; and Stock- — 
holm, the bright Venice of the North, viewed from rading 
the western side, flashing in reflected light from the wher ¢ 
radiancy of a sinking sun, appears to a dazzled her ow 
stranger like some enchanted city of palaces, rising ith th 
from the waters, and illumined by the many-coloured J ‘Ennuy 
northern lights. ‘The windows of the glittering white # she-ha 
houses, six and eight stories high, being double, have & setche 
the outer sash level with the walls, a circumstance @ ad. ge 
which adds considerably to the effect; when mingled Yidualit 
with the curious variety of colouring in the pale 7 
blue and yellow wooden buildings, houses, steeples, = 
palaces, and churches throw back on the spectator fills 
the gorgeous tints of a richly setting sun. It wast dated 
such a moment that Stockholm presented to meat The 
appearance of indescribable beauty and grandeut. rn. 
The romantic aspect of the surrounding rocky and domin 
woody scenery gives it a charm, which the queen, @ cotum 
or rather the mournful widow, of the Adriatic, lacks jects 
Rapidly-rolling streams of fresh and salt watet If lavishe 
| intersect the town, and throw up here and there Madar 
broken waves, and light thin clouds of spray, which, compa 
catching the prismatic rays of evening, add fuhio 
rainbow hues to the dazzling effect of the many- pity 
windowed and sparkling houses, and give to the ont he 


whole scene, rising thus from the wooded lake a 
one side, and the ocean at the other, an aspect that 
to the eye of fancy is magical. On this occasion the 
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ian giantesses were in their holiday attire. 
industrious creatures, the Dahlkuller, or 
+ women of Daleearlia, as we name the 
_ of Dalarne, gleaned some crumbs from his 
iesty’s SUPPET, in the shape of copper skillings. 
would be a species of heresy to prefer their boats 
the time and romance honoured gondolas of 
Taibo; I must not therefore say whether they are 
‘or prettier,—let Venice keep, if she can, her 
ondolas, and Stockholm her paddle-boats. The 
jwliday garb of the Dalecarlian boatwomen consists 
ofa jacket, or boddice, of red leather, with shoulder- 
graps, but no sleeves, open in front, and laced across, 
ata pretty wide interval, with a silvery- looking cord, 


-a¢ eyelet-holes and clasps of the same bright 
petal, and underneath a stomacher adorned with 


The under garment is of coarse, but white, 

nen, with long and very wide sleeves; a thick 
ie t, fully plaited, reaches a little, a very little, 
ielow the knee, economizing in length what it 
ds in breadth; a many-bordered apron is 
eriously worked into it—a still further saving of 
ial, Their awfully stout legs are cased in 
gatlet worsted stockings, and shoes ‘of a most 
isite fashion,’ as the dainty Amy Robsart would 
jave said, the thick wooden sole being, for about 
half its length, raised some inches higher than the 
femaining portion, and these ‘high heels’ certainly 
aid a good deal to their reputed stature. The 
jead-dress is a sort of skull-cap, of scarlet, or white, 
generally knitted, and without a border, though 
gored also with the favourite fringes; and this 
being worn far back on the head over their thick 
hair, might have a pretty bonnet d’enfant effect, 
vhen worn by a young girl—if indeed a Dahikulla 
sever young; I only saw one who looked so, and 
reminded me of a picture of the ogre’s daughter 
who lived in the days of Jack the giant-killer. Some 
people say the Dahlkuller are handsome; some, 
they are hideous. I certainly do believe that they 
lave the worst noses and the best teeth and hearts 
inthe world. Do not let any one suppose that the 
costume I have described is to be seen every day in 
theweek; or that I want to represent the boatwomen 
of Malaren as a French artist paints the weather- 
owned wood-carriers of the Pyrenees. I only 
describe what I saw on a festive occasion. In winter, 
frexample, you may see a sheep-skin, worn in the 
mverse manner from that in which a sheep wears 
it—forming their sweetly simple and patriarchal 
atire; not that J mean to infer, as some one at my 
ebow hints, that the petticoat, &c. do not maintain 
their places. Such were our picturesque boatwomen, 
wt rowers, for the tiny barks are impelled by paddles, 
wmed by hands instead of by steam; and this 
manual exercise being alternately exerted by the 





to women employed, gave a pretty dancing appear- 
ace over the lake, which was covered with these 
wiler-carriages of Stockholm.” 


The above passage will have prepared others | 
besides ourselves for two volumes of pleasant | 
wading. But Miss Bunbury’s taste is not equal 
wher descriptive power. Unwilling to rely on 
her own simple record—and vexed, possibly, 
vith the ambition of emulating Mrs. Jameson’s 
‘Ennuyée,’ or Andersen’s ‘ Improvisatore’— 
he has thought fit to throw her travelling 
fetches into the shape of a most mysterious 
ad-sentimental novel,—preserving her indi- | 
Yiduality all the while in a manner which per- | 
= rather than attracts. A young lady 

ing as many secrets as charms suddenly | 
fils into Miss Bunbury’s lap :—and is asso- | 
tated with her in her journey to Rome. | 


Throughout the narrative of this, romance pre- | 
dominates over reality. Scraps of scenery and | 


‘wtume are noted down, glimpses of notable | 
jects taken; but delicate distresses are | 
ed upon Evelyn as bounteously as upon | 
me D’Arblay’s L.S.,—and travelling | 
m@panions are picked up and parted with in a 
fuhion no less fiberal and surprising. It is a | 
pity that Miss Bunbury should have thus laid 
ot her pains and patience,—-since she is not so 
¥ in exciting interest, in contriving inci- 
‘or in drawing character, as in sketching 


| and misrepresentations. Legitimatists attributed 


, were closed, the sentry-boxes empty, the telegraphs 


what she has seen. We trust that should we 
again meet her among the tourists it will not 
be as the teller of a flimsy and improbable story 
of love-trials, and political conspiracies, and 
wanderings wild enough to content Conswelo's 
self, and marriages retarded for no other pur- 
pose, that we can see, than to astonish the 
reader when they do come at last. 








A Visit to the Duke de Bordeaux.—[{ Une Visite 
@ Monsieur le Due de Bordeaux). By Charles | 
Didier. Paris, Levy; London, Dulau. | 

FourTEEN editions in about as many weeks | 

since its first publication sufficiently prove the | 

interest which this brochure has excited in | 

France. We may best introduce it to the | 

notice of English readers by giving a brief | 

account of its origin. 

M. Charles Didier, a Republican, as he | 
boasts, de l’avant. veille, was appointed to a| 
diplomatic mission by M. Lamartine immedi- 
ately after the Revolution of February, which 
led him to visit Austrian Poland. When La- 
martine’s government was superseded by Ca- 
vaignac, M. Didier returned to Paris through 
Croatia and Hungary. On his way from Cro- 
atia to Vienna, a fellow-passenger in the rail- 
way train directed his attention to a castle near 
the little town of Neustadt, close to the Hun- 
garian frontier. M. Didier saw nothing remark- 
able in the place; but when informed that it 
was the residence of the Duke de Bordeaux he 
was seized with a desire to visit the legitimatist 
heir of the French monarchy. Such a pro- 
ceeding, however, he felt would be improper 
so long as. Ke: held a semi-official character. 
Four months afterwards, having occasion to 
visit Vienna, he obtained a letter of introduction 
to the Duke de Levis, one of the denizens of 
Frohsdorf; and he mentions as a singular coin- 
cidence that he received this letter in the pre- 
sence of Louis Bonaparte just forty days before 
that prince was elected President of the French 
Republic. 

At Vienna M. Didier made no secret of his 
intention to visit the Duke de Bordeaux. He 
spoke of the matter at the table of the French 
ambassador,—and obtained some directions for 
his journey from the diplomatic agent of Mo- 
dena. His visit to the castle did not extend 
beyond a few hours,—but brief as it was it fur- 
nished materials for the most annoying scandals 


to M. Didier the multitudinous libels published 

red journals on what they were pleased to 
term the court of Frohsdorf;—Republicans de- 
clared that M. Didier had abandoned his 
principles and was bent on the restoration of 
Henry V. In reply to both he has published 
the simple narrative before us; and its extra- 
ordinary popularity is justified alike by its 
literary merit and by the interest of the subject. 

From Vienna M. Didier went by railroad to 
Neustadt, the nearest station to Frohsdorf; and 
he soon discovered traces of the Hungarian 
war.— 

At ashort distance from Neustadt we meet the 
branch-line which unites the Hungarian town of 
Oldenburg to the grand southern trunk. This line 
was deserted, and in fact quite abandoned, for the 
war had suspended all communications between 
Hungary and the adjacent countries. The stations 


idle, and grass was springing up between the rails. 

At a short distance from this scene of deso- 
lation lie the little village and castle of Frohs- 
dorf: which are thus described.— 

After passing through a pine-wood we came to a 
village, the first we had met, and on its first or one 
of its first houses I read the name of Frohsdorf, 
traced in white letters on a black ground. I had 
reached my destination. My Automedon drove 





straight to the castle; it was necessary in order to reach 


it, to traverse the entire village, which is divided in two 
by the river Leytha. He stopped at the gate just as 
the clock struck eleven. Frohsdorf is an old feudal 
estate which passed under the Restoration from the 
hands of some old Austrian family into the possession 
of Caroline Murat, ex-queen of Naples. It was she 
who sold it to the Duchess d’Angouléme through 
the intervention of the Duc de Blacas. The estate, 
which is not very large, is managed by a steward; 
but on the other hand the mansion is very capacious, 
though it hardly suffices for the number of its inha- 
bitants, It is surrounded on all sides by a dry ditch, 


| which properly speaking is nothing more than an 


area for the kitchens. It is crossed by a stone bridge, 
in front of the principal entrance. I do not know 
whether there is another; indeed I believe that there 
isnot. The castle has nothing feudal much less royal 
in its aspect. It is a great white German house, the 
pointed roof of which is crowned with chimneys and 
garrets. It is divided in the middle by a triangular 
pediment. The ground-floor is on a level with the 
bridge and is surmounted by two stories. I counted 
nine windows in front. Those of the second story 
are square and very small. The others are of reason- 
able dimensions. One only, that in the middle, 
directly over the large arched doorway is decorated 
with a balcony and pilasters. These and the pedi- 
ment are the only parts of the front which affect any 
purpose of architectural decoration. The western 
side preserves a large round tower descending into 
the depth of the fosse, but which unfortunately is 
truncated at the top and cut down to the level of 
the roof. 

A small park and English garden, a guard 
house on a wooded knoll, and a ruin on the 
verge of the demesne complete the establish- 
ment of the representative of the elder branch 
of the Bourbons.— 

The situation is sombre and marked with a cha- 
racter of melancholy. At the west spreads out a 
continuous level plain like a vast carpet of verdure, 
at the extremity of which rises in all its magnificence 
the chain of mountains which separates Styria from 
the archduchy of Austria, and unites the Alps to the 
Carpathian range. Their peaks festoon the hori- 
zon, and the snows, with which the highest were 
entirely covered, sparkled in the sun with the glitter 
of diamonds. The prospect to the east is quite dif- 
ferent; on this side, at the distance of a musket 
shot from the castle runs a long range of uninterest- 
ing though wooded hills, the crest of which forms 
the Hungarian frontier, then defended by armed 
peasants. 

This vicinity to the Hungarian frontier must 
expose the exiled royal family to some danger; 
but M. Didier declares that familiarity with the 
vicissitudes of fortune had rendered them fear- 
less of peril. He adds that the ancient castle 
of the Esterhazys is at a short distance from 
the frontier. This was once remarkable for 
its accumulated treasures, guarded by artil- 
lery and soldiers in the pay of that princely 
family; and it was forbidden to alienate any 
portion of this wealth except to pay the ransom 
of any of this semi-royal house who might be 
taken prisoners by the followers of the Prophet. 
These testamentary dispositions preserve the 
memory of the time when Hungary was the 
bulwark of Christendom against the encroach- 
ment of the Ottomans :—who but for the bra- 
very of the Magyars might have fulfilled their 
threat of stabling their horses in the halls of 
the Vatican. Let us, however, return to 
Frohsdorf.— 

The entrance is as cold and sad as that of a con- 
vent; a feeling of humidity pervades the narrow 
and deep court-yard. Such at least was my impres- 
sion. On the right-hand under the porch is the 








| porter’s lodge, and a large printed time-table of the 


railway, the only communication between this soli- 
tude and the world is suspended near the gate. I 
asked in French, as may be supposed, for the Duc 
de Levis. I was answered in the same language, 
for in this house everything is French from cellar to 
garret. A woman, the porter’s wife I believe, con- 
ducted me herself to the first floor, and I was intro- 
duced into a large bed-chamber, also used as a 
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study, which commands a wide view over the 


country. 


After some conversation with the Duke de 
Levis, M. Didier expressed a wish to pay his 
respects to the ex-royal family. The Duke de 
Bordeaux consented to receive him, though 
aware of his republican principles. The inter- 
view took place in a room on the ground floor 
which was decorated only with canes, fowling- 
pieces and trophies. After the usual words of 
course, an interesting conversation ensued.— 

I went directly to the purpose; and here is 
word for word, as well as my memory serves me, 
the first serious phrase which I addressed to him. 
“ Monseigneur,” said I, “I know not and God alone 
can know what destinies futurity has in store for 
you; but if you have any chance of reigning one day 
in France, which for my part I am far from desiring, 
your chance is this,_that France, worn out by ex- 
periments and at the end of her resources, may not 
find in elective power that stability of which she is 
in search; that discouragement and errors may lead 
men’s minds to the hereditary principle as the most 
firm basis of authority; you represent that principle, 
and in such a case it is France herself who will come 
to seek you. Until then I see only one thing for 
you to do, and that is to wait events.” The Duc de 
Bordeaux had listened to me with great attention; 
as I spoke his countenance gradually brightened; 
the ice was broken. He replied to me without 
hesitation that I had exactly interpreted his thoughts, 
—that he would never join in any enterprise against 
the established authorities, that he did not wish to 
take any initiative and had no personal ambition, 
—that he looked upon himself, in fact, as the prin- 
ciple of order and stability, which he was resolved 
to maintain intact for the future peace of France, 
that this principle constituted his entire strength, and 
that he had no other,—that it would always influence 
him to do his duty whatever might be his station, 
and that God was on his side and would lend him 
assistance. “If ever I return to France,” he added, 
“it will only be to establish perfect conciliation,— 
and I believe that I alone can do so.” God is the 
searcher of hearts and to Him alone belong the 
secrets of the conscience. Still I believe that 1 may 
take on me to affirm that the words of the Prince 
were sincere. The tone of conviction with which 
he pronounced them, the openness of his counte- 
nance while he was speaking, left no doubt on this 
head, Everything in him manifests great upright- 
ness of heart and spirit,—lively sentiments of duty 
and justice united to a desire for doing good. Like 
the Due de Levis, he appeared to me perfectly 
familiar with our affairs,—although he was very 
reserved in speaking of our public men; whether 
through reserve or prudence he pronounced no 
formal judgment on anybody, and in speaking of 
passing events confined himself to generalities so 
vague that none of his words, not one even of his 
opinions, have remained in my memory. On the 
contrary, the profession of faith with which he opened 
the conversation is graven there word for word. It 
is true that it was the kernel and as it were the pivot 
of our discourse. It was for me the principal,—the 
rest was merely accessory. .. . All that we have a 
right to require in a man is a sincere desire to learn 
and the will to do good; now, it would be great 
injustice to deny these virtues to the Prince. Add 
to this, sound sense, candour, great benevolence and 
a natural generosity, indisputable, and I may farther 
add, undisputed. He is an honest man in every 
sense of the word. Turn we now to the reverse of 
the medal;—what medal has not its reverse? Either 
I am very much deceived or the Duc de Bordeaux 
is deficient in initiative power and probably deficient 
in resolution. His mind is cultivated rather than 
inventive; he conceives rather than creates,—and 
takes in more than he gives out. From his educa- 








tion and from his nature indolence in him prevails | 
over the power of execution. Ina word, and perhaps 
it is fortunate for his repose, he appears to me more | 
suited to expectation than to action. I cannot, I} 
confess, adduce any particular fact in support of this | 
opinion, which may be a mere impression,—but I | 
believe it to be well founded. . . . He would have 
made, I am convinced, an excellent constitutional 
monarch, The nature of his mind and even his 


ment, and his education has had a similar tendency. 
Party spirit represents him as an absolutist,—and as 
such he appears to the crowd from the seclusion of 
his exile; the truth is, that there is not probably in 
Europe a more sincere Constitutional than he is. 
Still further, with the exception of some modern 
ideas which have disturbed him in these later times 
and which he labours to assimilate, he is almost a 
liberal of the Restoration. I hasten to add that he 
is a religious liberal; but his devotion does not dege- 
nerate into bigotry, as has been reported. There is 
no doubt that his grandfather, Charles the Tenth, 
and even Louis the Eighteenth himself, would have 
been greatly scandalized by his doctrines, and that 
he would have been in their eyes a political heretic, 
a royal Lafayette. 


M. Didier describes the Prince as less corpulent 
than he is usually represented. He has not 
recovered from the accident which he met with 
some years ago at Kirchberg, when his leg 
was broken by a fall from his horse. No men- 
tion is made of the wen which the journals 
recently declared to have grown to such a size 
on the Prince’s neck as to threaten fatal conse- 
quences:—on the contrary, M. Didier declares 
that he still retains the healthful bloom of youth.— 
Without impugning M. Didier'’s fidelity, we must 
say that feelings of bitter hostility to the Orleans 
dynasty seem to have led him to adopt a very 
favourable view of the elder branch of the 
Bourbons: and it is rather curious to see what 
pains he takes to hide the common belief that 
Henry of Bordeaux is likely to die childless 
and leave the claims of legitimacy as an inherit- 
ance to the Count de Paris. 


We come now to another most interesting 
personage, the Duchess d’ Angouléme, daughter 
of Louis the Sixteenth and of Marie Antoinette, 
—whose long life has been for the most part a 
protracted penance.— 


The Duchess d’Angouléme inhabits the first floor; 
she received me standing in her saloon, a very large 
room but very plain, furnished without the least 
luxury,and from which the view extends westward over 
the Styrian Alps. She must be about seventy years 
of age, and consequently has no personal pretensions; 
she is said never to have had any, Her severe 
toilette is suited to her age. From her organization 
she has a harsh voice and bluntness of tone, which 
in her are involuntary but which are said in the days 
of her greatness to have prevented her from appearing 
amiable when she most wished to be so. She asked 
me concerning France with the most lively interest, 
but with great tact and moderation; she inquired if 
the people of Paris had any religious sentiments; she 
spoke with lively admiration of the Christian death 
of the Archbishop of Paris on the barricades of June. 
Except this no proper name had been pronounced. 
It was I who turned the conversation on the younger 
branch by saying to her, “ Madame, it is impossible 
that you have not seen the finger of God in the fall 
of Louis Philippe.”—* It is in everything,” she re- 
plied with great simplicity, and without my being 
able to detect the least trace of bitterness. Though 
silent respecting the father, she had some kind words 
for the sons and for the Duchess of Orleans. I was 
far less reserved on the subject of the fallen dynasty 
and its government. “Still, madame,” said I, 
“ confess that in spite of your Christian magnanimity 
the day on which this intelligence reached you was 
far from being the most painful of your life.’ She 
remained silent, but looked at me with an air which 
seemed to say, “ You are asking too much.’ The 
moderation of her words was unalterable; not a 
syllable of reproach escaped her lips. It is not that 
she does not fully appreciate the difference between 
the Revolutions of July and February. When I 
recounted to her the flight of Louis Philippe. “ At 
least,” said she, “Charles X. retired as a king, 
bequeathing Algeria to France.” This comparison 
was made with some feelings of pride, assuredly very 
legitimate, but no trace of the triumph of satisfied 
vengeance was to be found in any of her words. It 


may be boldly said that no vindictive feeling can be | his materials receive at the hand of the editor : 


character were appropriate to. this form of govern- 





found in this soul which has offered as a holon 
to God all its pains and all its passions. holoca 

There are few, we think, who will not 
M. Didier’s sentiments of respect and Pity forthe 
prisoner and orphan of the Temple,—noy 
exiled Queen of Frohsdorf. Her piety ang 
resignation are exemplary. She has laid aside 
all thoughts of courts, and lives only in the 
melancholy recollections of her youth,— 

She keeps in her bed-chamber, the austerity 0 
which is almost monastic, only such objects a8 are 
calculated to revive the tragic scenes of her early 
youth,—the portraits of her father, her mother and 
her mother's friend, the Princess de Lamballe: ang 
near her bed, which has not even a curtain, stands g 
prie-dieu full of objects most sacred in her eyes 
the black vest which her father wore when he 
ascended the scaffold—the lace cap which her mothe 
made with her own hands to appear in before the 
revolutionary tribunal. She alone has the key of 
those sad relics, and once a-year, on the 2st of 
January, she takes them from the reliquary in which 
they are inclosed, and surrounds herself with then 
in order to bring herself into closer communion with 
the beloved dead by whom they were worn, Qn 
that day she buries her tears in complete seclusion; 
she sanctifies the blood-stained anniversary by soli 
tude and prayer. 

A very brief account is given of the Duchess 
de Bordeaux. She is a princess of the House 
of Modena, about two years older than her 
husband—and more impatient than he is of the 
loneliness of Frohsdorf. We could have wished 
for some particulars of the Duchess de Berry; 
whose adventures, beginning in the style of 
Maria Theresa and ending in that of Maria 
Louisa, have formed one of the most whimsical 
episodes in contemporary history. We are 
told that she lives near Gratz, with her husband, 
the Count de Lucchese-Palli, by whom she has 
had four children; and that the Duke de Bor- 
deaux treats her with all the respect and affec- 
tion due to a mother, notwithstanding her mis- 
alliance and the ridicule which its consequences 
brought upon his cause. 

We shall make no comment on the narrative 
which we have examined :—he would be a bold 
man who would venture to predict the future of 
France. It is only necessary to say that M. 
Didier’s book bears the impress of fidelity and 
honesty. The only sign of partisanship which 
it betrays is a tendency, as we have said, to 
bear heavily on the unfortunate House of 
Orleans. 





Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales. A Seque! 
to the Nursery Rhymes of England. By J. 
O. Halliwell, Esq. Smith. 

AFTER reading the preface to this volume—in 

which the editor speaks of being “ firmly con- 

vinced of the ‘ imagination-nourishing’ power 
of the wild and fanciful lore of the old nursery,” 
and of having “spared no labour in collecting 
the fragments which have been traditionally 
preserved in our provinces,’’—and states that he 
has in arranging the materials ** followed, in 
some respects, the plan adopted by Mr. Robert 

Chambers in his elegant work on the ‘ Popular 

Rhymes of Scotland,’ ” and that together they 

(that is, the work before us and Mr. Cham- 

bers’s) “ will eventually contain nearly all that 

is worth preserving of what may be called the 
natural literature of Great Britain” —we could 
not reasonably be prepared for such a dis- 
appointment as awaited us when we came to 
the perusal of the work itself. It is impossible 
to turn over twenty pages without feeling con- 
vinced that the work has been undertaken 
rather as a bookseller’s speculation—as a trade- 
companion to the ‘ Nursery Rhymes of England 
— than with any well-considered purpose. 
Hence the great inequality of treatment which 
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some being worked up in a way obviously | 
intended to render them acceptable to the | 


antiquary and philosopher, however distasteful 
they may be thereby rendered to the inhabitants 
of the nursery—while others are left without 
note oF comment, however illustrative they 


. i of our early literature or of that | “ted - 
may be either ’ | not so similar to our version. 


remarkable coincidence which is known to 
exist on SO Many points between the folk-lore 
of this country and that of our Teutonic and 
Scandinavian brethren. The book exhibits in 
one part a display of learning calculated to 
gender it “ caviare”’ to the good little masters 
and mistresses whose patronage it might other- 
wise obtain—and is in others so essentially 
prerile as to disqualify it for a placé on the 
gme shelf with Grimm or Brande, or even 
with Hone or Chambers. What, therefore, we 
gid of the ‘Nursery Rhymes’ [see 4th. No. 
409] we are compelled to repeat on the pre- 
gent occasion: “ the book will not suit any 
class of readers—either children, adults, philo- 
sophers, poets, or antiquaries.”’ 

for instance, in the opening chapter, entitled 
‘Nursery Antiquities—which contains a num- 
ber of curious memoranda, though put together 
jn a careless slip-slop manner that greatly 
deteriorates from their value—we have the 
following notice of the favourite ballad addressed 
to the Ladybird.— 

“We could not, perhaps, select a better instance 
of this kind of similarity in nepial songs as current 
throughout the great northern states of Europe than 
the pretty stanza on the ladybird. Variations of 
this familiar song belong to the vernacular literature 
of England, Germany, Denmark, and Sweden. The 
yesion at present current in the North of England 
isas follows :— 

Lady-cow, lady-cow, fly thy way home, 
Thy house is on fire, thy children all gone ; 
All but one that lies under a stone, 

Fly thee home, lady-cow, ere it be gone !* 

“These lines are said by children, when they 
throw the beautiful little insect into the air, to make 
ittake flight. Two Scottish variations are given by 
Mr. Chambers, p.170. In Germany it is called the 
Virgin Mary's chafer, Marienwiirmchen, or the May- 
chafer, Maikaferchen, or the gold-bird, Guldvogel. In 
Sweden, gold-hen, gold-cow, or the Virgin Mary's 
maid. In Denmark, our Lord’s hen, or our Lady’s 
ben. We may first mention the German song trans- 
lated by Taylor as frequently alluded to by writers 
m this subject. The second verse is the only one 
preserved in England.— 

Lady-bird! lady-bird! pretty one! stay! 

Come sit on my finger, so happy and gay ; 

With me shall no mischief betide thee; 

No harm would I do thee, no foeman is near, 

Ionly would gaze on thy beauties so dear, 

Those beautiful winglets beside thee. 

Lady-bird! lady-bird! fly away home ; 

Thy house is a-fire, thy children will roam! 

List! list! to their cry and bewailing! 
The pitiless spider is weaving their doom, 
Then, lady-bird! lady-bird! fly away home! 

Hark! hark! to thy children’s bewailing. 

Fly back again, back again, lady-bird dear! 

Thy neighbours will merrily welcome thee here ; 
With them shall no perils attend thee! 
They ’ll guard thee so safely from danger or care, 
They ’ll gaze on thy beautiful winglets so fair 
And comfort, and love, and befriend thee ! 
n as Knaben underhorn, Arnim un 

“In ‘Das Knaben Wunderhorn, A d 
Brentano,’ 1808, iii. 82, 83, 90, we have three Ger- 
man songs relating to the lady-bird. The first two 
of these are here given :— 

Der Guldrogel. 
Guldvogel, flieg aus, 
Flieg auf die Stangen, 
Kasebrode langen ; 
Mir eins, dir eins. 

Alle gute G’sellen eins. 

“Gold-bird, get thee gone, fly to thy perch, bring 
cheese-cakes, one for me, one for thee, and one for 
all good people.” ha pe ae 

* In Norfolk, the lady-bird is called buyny-bee ; and the 

ing lines are current :— 
Burnie bee, burnie bee, 
Tell me when your wedding be. 
If it be to-morrow day, 
Take your wings and fly away. 
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| Fiyg éster, flyg vester, 





Maikiferclien, Maikaferchen, fliege weg! | 
Dein Hausgen brennt, | 
Dein Miitterchen flennt, | 
Dein Vater sitzt auf der Schwelle, | 
Fleig in Himmel aus der Holle. j 

“¢ May-bird, May-bird, fly away. Thy house } 
burns, thy mother weeps, thy father stays at his 
threshold, fly from hell into heaven !"—The third is 
Another German one 
is given in ‘Kuhn und Schwartz, Norddeutsche 
Sagen,’ 1848, p. 375.— 

Maikiferchen, fliege, 

Dein Vater ist im Kriege, 

Dein Mutter ist in Pommerland, 
Pommerland ist abgebrannt ! 
Maikiferchen, fliege. 

“* May-bird, fly. Thy father is in the war, thy 
mother is in Pomerania, Pomerania is burnt! May- 
bird, fly.’—See also, ‘Erk und Irmer, Die Deutschen | 
Volkslieder, Berlin, 1839, iv. 7, Das Maikiferlied. 
For the two pretty Swedish songs which follow I am 
indebted to the MS. of Mr. Stephens. The first is 
common in the southern parts of that country, the 
other in the no:thern.— 





Guld-héna, guld-ko! 


Dit du fly ger der bor din dlskade! 

“ Gold-hen, gold-cow! fly east, fly west, you will 
fly where your sweetheart is.” 

Jungfru Marias Nyckelpiga ! 
Flyg éster, flyg vester, 
Flyg dit der min kaéresta bor !* 

“¢ Fly, our holy Virgin's bower-maid! fiy east, 
fly west, fly where my loved-one dwelleth. In 
Denmark they sing (‘ Thiele,’ iii. 134) :— 

Fly, fly, our Lord’s own hen! 
To-morrow the weather fair will be, 
And eke the next day too.” 

Thisis a very interesting notice,—which might 
have been greatly extended by a reference to 
Grimm and other Continental writers. But 
how great, as it stands, is the contrast which it 
exhibits to the following.— 

Dock. 
Nettle in, dock out 
Dock rub nettle out. 








| “If a person is stung with a nettle, a certain cure 
will be effected by rubbing dock leaves slowly over 

| the part, repeating the above charm very slowly. 
Mr. Akerman gives us another version of it as cur- | 
rentin Wiltshire.— 

Out ettle, in dock | 

Dock zhall ha’ a new smock 

*Ettle zhant ha’ narrun !” 

Here we have not a word of comment: yet 
Mr. Brockett has noticed the similarity of effect 
attributed to these words with that alluded to 
in the old monkish adage, ‘ Exeat Urtica, | 
tibi sit periscelis amica” ;—and Mr. Wilbraham, 
remarking that “ In dock, out nettle” is a kind 
of proverbial saying expressive of inconstancy, 
applies it to the explanation of an obscure 
passage in Chaucer’s ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ 
Book IY. stanza 66.— 

Thou biddist me I should love another 
All freshly newe and let Creside go, 
It lithe nat in my powir, leve brother, 
And though I might, yet would I nat doe so: 
But canst thou playin raket to and fro 
Nettle in, Dock out, now this, now that Pandare, 
Now foule fall her for thy wo that care. | 
| 
The editor might have added that Truepennie 
in ‘ Roister Doister,’ Act II., scene 3, makes a 
similar allusion to this saying— 


I cannot skill of such chaungeable mettle 
There is nothing with them but in dock, out nettle! 

One of the most curious passages in this 
chapter, as establishing the fact that some of 
the puerile rhymes are at least more than a 
century old, is the following. — 

“A very curious ballad, written about the year 
1720, in the possession of Mr. Crofton Croker, esta- 
blishes the antiquity of the rhymes of ‘ Jack-a-Dandy,’ 
* Boys and girls come out to play,’ ‘Tom Tidler’s on 
the Friar’s ground,’ ‘ London bridge is broken down,’ 





* This is a very remarkable coincidence with an English 
rhyme :— 
Fly, lady-bird, fly! 
North, south, east, or west; 
Fly to the pretty girl 
That I love best. 





| are common in the North of England. 


‘Who comes here, a grenadier,’ and ‘See, saw, 
sacradown,’ besides mentioning others we have before 
alluded to. The ballad is entitled, ‘Namby Pamby, 
or a Panegyric on the New Versification, addressed 
to A. F., Esq.’ 

Nanty Panty, Jack-a-Dandy, 

Stole a piece of sugar-candy, 

From the grocer’s shoppy shop, 

And away did hoppy hop. 
In the course of the ballad the writer thus introduces 
the titles of the nursery rhymes,— 

Namby Pamby’s double mild, 

Once a man, and twice a child 

To his hanging sleeves restor’d, 

Now he fools it like a lord; 

Now he pumps his little wits 

All by little tiny bits. 

Now, methinks, I hear him say, 

Boys and girls, come out to play, 

Moon do's shine as bright as day: 

Now my Namby Pamby's found 

Sitting on the Friar’s ground, 

Picking silver, picking gold,— 

Namby Pamby’s never old; 

Bally-cally they begin, 

Namby Pamby still keeps in. 

Namby Pamby is no clown— 

London Bridge is broken down ; 

Now he courts the gay ladee, 

Dancing o’er the Lady Lee: 

Now he sings of Lickspit Liar, 

Burning in the brimstone fire; 

Lyar, tyar, Lickspit, lick, 

‘Turn about the candlestick. 

Now he sings of Jacky Horner, 

Sitting in the chimney corner, 

Eating of a Christmas pie, 

Putting in his thumb, oh! fie! 

Putting in, oh! fie, his thumb, 

Pulling out, oh! strange, a plumb! 

Now he acts the grenadier, 

Calling for a pot of beer: 

Where's his money? He's forgot— 

Get him gone, a drunken sot! 

Now on cock-horse does he ride, 

And anon on timber stride, 

See and saw, and sack’ry down, 

London is a gallant town! 





Among the Fireside Nursery Stories which 
form the second division of this volume we have 
two of. those cat tales that figure so promi- 
nently in the popular legends of all countries. 
These, although perhaps not the best stories in 
the book, are the shortest, and the most suitable 
for quotation.— 


“ Mally Dixon and Knurre-Murre. 
“Stories of fairies appearing in the shape of cats 
Mr. Long- 
staffe relates that a farmer of Staindrop, in Durham, 
was one night crossing a bridge, when a cat jumped 
out, stood before him, and looking him full in the 
face, said : 


Johnny Reed! Johnny Reed! 

Tell Madame Momfort 

That Mally Dixon's dead. 
The farmer returned home, and in mickle wonder 
recited this awful stanza to his wife, when up started 
their black cat, saying, ‘Is she » and disappeared 
for ever. It was supposed she was a fairy in dis- 
guise, who thus went to attend a sister’s funeral, 


| for in the North fairies do die, and green shady spots 
| are pointed out by the country folks as the cemeteries 


of the tiny people. An analogous story is found in 
the people-literature of Denmark. Near a town 
called Lyng is the hill of Brondhoé, inhabited by the 
trold-folk or imps. Amongst these trolds was an 
old sickly devil, peevish and ill-tempered, because 
he was married to a young wife. This unhappy 
trold often set the rest by the ears, so they nick- 


| named him Knurre-Murre, or Rumble Grumble. 
| Now it came to pass that Knurre-Murre discovered 


that his young wife was inclined to honour him with 
a supplemental pair of horns; and the object of his 
jealousy, to avoid his vengeance, was compelled to 
fly for his life from the cavern, and take refuge, in 
the shape of a tortoise-shell cat, in the house of 
Goodman Platt, who harboured him with much hos- 
pitality, let him lie on the great wicker chair, and 
fed him twice a day with bread and milk out of a 
red earthenware pipkin. One evening the goodman 
came home, at a late hour, full of wonderment.— 
‘Goody,’ exclaimed he to his wife, ‘as I was passing 
| by Brondhoé, there came out a trold, who spake to 
| me, saying, 
Hor du Plat, 
Siig til din cat 
{ At Knurre-Murre er dod. 
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Hear thou, Platt, 

Say to thy cat 

That Knurre-Murre is dead.’ 
The, tortoise-shell cat was lying on the great wicker 
chair, and eating his supper of bread and milk out 
of the red earthenware pipkin, when the goodman 
came in; but as soon as the message was delivered, 


he jumped bolt upright upon his two hind legs, for | 


all the world like a Christian, and kicking the red 


earthenware pipkin and the rest of the bread and | 


milk before him, he whisked through the cottage door, 
mewing, ‘What! is Knurre-Murre dead ? then I 
may go home again !’” 

As the editor borrowed—and very properly— 
this story of Knurre Murre from the article in 
the Quarterly Review written by Sir Francis 
Palgrave (not by Sir Walter Scott, as he erro- 
neously states in several places), he should 
have rendered his notice more complete by 
quoting from Leyden the Scottish fragment of 


a cognate legend, in which a spirit gives the | 


following injunction to a terrified ghost-seer.— 
Mader Watt, Mader Watt, 
Tell your carle (alias gib) cat, 
Auld Girniegae o’ Cragend’s dead, 


We will pass over the chapter on ‘Game- | 


Rhymes,’ as we feel it to be very unsatisfactory : 
—also that on ‘ Alphabet Rhymes,’ merely sug- 
gesting that the Alphabet or Literal Rhyme 
referring to Carr, Earl of Somerset, ought not 
to have been included in such a collection as 
the present.—The chapter on ‘ Riddle Rhymes’ 
is a very curious one; and we agree with the 


editor that a volume might be filled with these | 


without much difficulty. The following song 


is a favourable specimen of this class of produc- 


tions.— 
The Four Sisters. 

I have four sisters beyond the sea, 
Para-mara, dictum, domine. 

And they did send four presents to me, 
Partum, quartum, paradise, tempum, 
Para-mara, dictum, domine ! 

The first it was a bird without e’er a bone; 
Para-mara, dictum, &c. 

The second was a cherry without e’er a stone ; 
Partum, quartum, &c. 


The third it was a blanket without e’er a thread, 
Para-mara, dictum, &c. 

The fourth it was a book which no man could read, 
Partum, quartum, &c. 


How can there be a bird without e’er a bone ? 
Para-mara, dictum, &c. 

How can there be a cherry without e’er a stone ? 
Partum, quartum, &c, 


How can there be a blanket without e’er a thread ? 
Para-mara, dictum, &c. 

How can there be a book which no man can read ? 
Partum, quartum, &c. 


When the bird is in the shell, there is no bone ; 
Para-mara, dictum, &c. 

When the cherry’s in the bud there is no stone ; 
Partum, quartum, &c, 

When-the blankets’ in the fleece, there is no thread ; 
Para-mara, dictum, &c. 

When the book’s in the press, no man can read; 
Partum, quartum, &c. 


As the editor has quoted the ‘Demaundes | 
Joyous’—the curious collection of riddles and | 





quodlibets which Wynkyn de Worde printed 
we wonder it did not occur to him to refer to 
Mr. Kemble’s notice of the strange collection 
“*some of the questions and answers of which,”’ 
to use the words of that distinguished scholar, 
“form part of that stock of traditional sayings 
which prevailed with living power among us 
from the tenth till the sixteenth century, and 
may perhaps even yet survive in some parts of 
Europe.” 

Passing over the ‘ Nature-Songs’—a class 
corresponding with that which Mr. Chambers, 
with so much better taste, describes as ‘ Rhymes 
upon Natural Objects’’—and likewise over the 
‘Proverb Rhymes,’ and the division entitled 
‘Places and Families’-—we come to that sec- 
tion which is one of the most curious in the 
whole book — the ‘Superstition - Rhymes.’ 
With two specimens of these we close our 
extracts from the work before us.—The first 


| exhibits variations of the rustic divination by 
means of an “Even Ash” of which several 
curious versions have appeared in the Folk- 
| Lore articles of the Athenaum [Nos. 990, 993]. 
“ The Even-Ash. 
“ A girl must pluck a leaf from the even-ash, and, 
holding it in her hand, say— 
This even-ash I hold in my hand, 
The first I meet is my true man. 
“She carries it in her hand a short distance, and if 
she meets a young man, he will be her future hus- 
band. If not, she must put the leaf in her glove, 
and say— 
This even-ash I hold in my glove, 
The first I meet is my true love. 


“She carries it in her glove a short time, with the 

same intention as before, but if she meets no one, she 
| places the leaf in her bosom, saying— 
The even-ash I hold in my bosom, 
| The first I meet is my husband, 
| And the first young man she meets after this will 
| infallibly be her future partner. There are a great 
| variety of rhymes relating to the even-ash. An- 
| other is— 

If you find even-ash or four-leaved clover, 

| You will see your love afore the day ’s over. 
| The second specimen relates to the Vervain; 

a plant whose power is a countercharm to evil 
| influences,—as recorded in the couplet 

Vervain and Dill 

j Hinder witches of their will. 
| This couplet the editor has inadvertently 
omitted to notice.— 

“The herb vervain was formerly held of great 
efficacy against witchcraft, and in various diseases. 
Sir W. Scott mentions a popular rhyme, supposed to 
| be addressed to a young woman by the devil, who 
attempted to seduce her in the shape of a handsome 
young man: 

Gin you wish to be leman mine, 
Leave off the St. John’s wort and the vervine. 
3y his repugnance to these sacred plants, his mis- 
tress discovered the cloven foot. Many ceremonies 
were used in gathering it. ‘ You must observe,’ 
says Gerard, ‘ Mother Bumbic’s rules to take just so 
many knots or sprigs, and no more, lest it fall out so 
that it do you no good, if you catch no harme by it; 
many odde olde wives’ fables are written of vervaine, 
tending to witchcraft and sorcerie, which you may 
reade elsewhere, for I am not willing to trouble your 
eares with reporting such trifles as honest eares 
abhorre to heare.” An old English poem on the 
virtue of herbs, of the fourteenth century, says: 
As we redyn. gaderyd most him be 
With iij. pater-noster and iij. ave, 
Fastand, thow the wedir be grylle, 





| Be-twen mydde March and mydde Aprille, 
And zet awysyd moste the be, 
| That the sonne be in ariete. 


“ A magical MS. in the Chetham Library at Man- 
| chester, of the time of Queen Elizabeth, furnishes 
jus with a poetical prayer used in gathering this 

herb: 
All hele, thou holy herb vervin, 
| Growing on the ground; 
| In the mount of Calvery 
There was thou found ; 
Thou helpest many a greife, 
And stenchest many a wound, 
In the name of sweet Jesus, 
I take thee from the ground. 
0 Lord, effect the same 
That I doe now goe about, 
“The following lines, according to this authority, 
were to be said when pulling it : 
In the name of God, on Mount Olivet 
First I thee found ; 
In the name of Jesus 
I pull thee from the ground. 





Here we take our leave of a collection which, 
with much that, as we have said, is puerile and 


; much that is extraneous, contains the materials 


for a far more valuable book than this.—We 
are weary of repeating the same thing. When 
will the author produce one really well-edited 
volume, instead of issuing a number of crude 
and imperfect books that serve only to show 


| him capable of better things? 








| 
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The “ Undercliff” of the Isle of Wight ; i, 

Climate, History, and Natural Pr _ 

’ y, an ural Production, 

By George A. Martin, M.D. Churchilj, * 
THERE are few more attractive spots in Grea: 
Britain than the Isle of Wight. Not only _ 
it possess visible beauties of an enchanting 
order, but these depend in a great degree - 
the geological character of the district,—a; ‘ 
the case with all places so endowed, Inny. 
merable guide-books, descriptions, illustration; 
&c. have been produced for the purpose ,j 
directing the ignorant pilgrims among its beay. 
ties. To notice these in general would be be. 
yond the capacity of our critical limits, By 
Dr. Martin’s book displays so much research 
and is so honestly and fairly written—that y, 
must regard it as very superior to a mere guide. 
book, and speak of it as an interesting additioy 
to the medical and general topography of the 
British islands. 

The great object of the writer is to give ap 
account of the climate of that part of the 
island known by the name of “ Undercliff”_ 
not less celebrated for its salubrity than. fo 
its beauty. Its fame in the former respect 
has depended on a general impression of the 
mildness and equability of its climate. In faet, 
few persons have visited the Undercliff of 
the Isle of Wight without feeling a percept. 
ible difference between it and the surround- 
ing districts of the island. Sir James Clark 
says, ‘The transition of climate experienced 
in descending from the exposure of the open 
and elevated down, to the shelter of the Un. 
dercliff, will remind the Italian traveller of his 
sensations on entering the valley of Domo d'0s- 
sola after quitting the chilly defiles of the 
Simplon in an autumn evening.” On this Dr, 
Martin observes :— 

“ This is no flight of fancy, and no solitary obser. 
vation; very many who have traversed the pags of 
the Simplon have made the same remark; and the 
following anecdote will further confirm the justnes 
of the account, as coming from one whose perfect 
ignorance at the time of any peculiarity of climate 
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possessed by the Undercliff entitles him at least to 
the position of an impartial observer. A German 
gentleman who had just arrived in England, and 
who excelled as an artist, had been told he would 
find abundant food for his pencil amidst the w- 
mantic scenery of the Isle of Wight, one locality of 
which was as little known to him as another. He 
had brought letters to me, and, having landed at 
Ryde in a cold drizzling day, he found little to court 
his attention there, but proceeded at once to the 
Undercliff, and delivered his credentials. I regretted 
he should have been so little favoured by weather, 
and expressed a fear that he would form an u- 
favourable opinion of our lovely island; ‘ Not at all; 
he quickly replied, ‘I have just been spending some 
time beneath the brilliant skies of Italy, and nothing 
has struck me so forcibly as the similarity of feeling 
on descending the steep hill just previously to enter- 
ing the little village at its foot (Bonchurch), with that 
experienced in making the descent of the Simplon 
to Domo d’Ossola.’ ”’ 

That this is not imaginary, has been proved 
by Dr. Martin. He has shown, by a series of 
very carefully conducted meteorological expe- 
riments, extending over a period of ten years, 
that the climate of this part of Great Britain 
generally is not only milder and more equable 
than most spots of which we have any satis- 
factory recorded experience, but that the differ- 
ence above porns is observable between the 
Undercliff and the other parts of the same 
island. 

With regard to the temperature, the mean 
range for the year is, compared with Devon 
and London, as 70 to 83 and 101. In respect 
to the daily range of temperature, it is even 
more equable than Madeira :—as seen by the 
following table :— 
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“a Mean Daily Range of Temperature for Months. 











Months. Undercliff. Madeira. 
January «-----+- 7746 Rien 
. 8:20 ol7 
Pebruar: oe 7 
February 10-43 7 
coeeees 1284 939 
12°82 905 
11°90 8-73 
10°62 9°82 

uly 2 

a sinapacten’ 11°39 10°05 
September 11-09 9 83 
October 53 10°56 
November 778 10°76 
December 696 10°48 





“During the winter months the above shows a 
even over Madeira, as regards the varia- 


superiority : * : 
in the following 


tion of mean daily temperature, 


is the account of the indigenous diseases of 
the district. Unless we have something like 


| a statistical account of the deaths and births, 
| and of the numbers of people diseased at a 


given time—and compare results thus obtained 
with similar accounts from other places—the 
mere opinion of a medical man on the com- 
parative healthiness of a particular district is 
of little value. The remark of Louis, the great 
French physician, that in nearly every opinion 


' which he formed of the results of disease and 


ntio:—in October the difference is 1°03; in No- | 


rember it amounts to 20-98; in December, the first 
month of winter, the mean daily range of tempera- 
ture in the Undercliff varies less than that of the 
ame month in Madeira by 3°52; in January the 
mean daily range is less by 1°°69; and in February 
1°97 than it is in Madeira during the same months, 
But if we compare the difference of the mean diurnal 
range With that of London for a similar series of 
years, we shall have another example of the greater 
equability of temperature which the Undercliff pre- 
gnts, and we will add Newport to show the differ- 
ace which exists at so short a distance as ten miles 
ftom the spot we are describing. 





“ Mean Daily Range of Temperature. 


























Months. Underclifi. Newport. London. 
January .....- 746 9°03 
February 820 1o1l 
March.. 10°42 14-03 
April ... 12-84 19°56 
May 1282 1°00 
June ..... 11-90 21°25 
Tuly.... cece 10°62 17°41 
August ...... 1139 18°33 
September.... 1109 1591 
October ...... 953 1428 
November .... 778 logl 
December .... 606 #50 8°76.” 


Those who have suffered from ill-health well 
know the horrors of an east wind. We are 
acquainted with persons who would willingly 
give up their existence during the period of its 
prevalence, provided they could recover it when 
the wind should cease to blow from the dreaded 
quarter. The Undercliff is not free from this 
tarible visitor; but it prevails there less fre- 
quently, and the locality is more protected from 
its influence than many parts of our island. 


of its proper treatment before he began to count 
he was wrong, is worthy the attention of every 
practitioner in medicine. 

Dr. Martin has rendered this volume more 
generally interesting than it otherwise would 
have been, by adding an account of the natural 
history of the island. On the advantages of 
studying the objects of this science, he has the 
following sensible remarks.— 

“Tt is a matter of infinite importance that the 
invalid who removes from home for the purpose of 
seeking health in any favoured spot, should, if pos- 
sible, have some amusement and pursuit which may 
engage his attention, and, as I have before said, draw 
his mind from thinking too much on his state of 
health. Gay society is in general incompatible with 
the prudence and care which is usually enjoined by 


| the physician, and is also hazardous as involving ex- 
| posure; but ‘to be able to procure its own enter- 


tainments, and to subsist upon its own stock, is not 
the prerogative of every mind. There are indeed 
understandings so fertile and comprehensive, that 
they can always feed reflection with new supplies, 


j and suffer nothing from the preclusion of adven- 


| titious amusements. 
} to day, and must be constantly enabled by foreign 


Here is a table giving the number of days that | 


these winds prevail there.— 

South-west 

BRE. .coccece cece 

North-east 

West 

North-west 

South 

North 
South-east ” 

“From this Table, which seems to me not the 

east interesting of the series, it will appear that the 

wuth-westerly winds predominate at all seasons of 





teyear, in various proportions, exceeding the east- | 


alyeven in spring. In winter, the southerly and 
westerly winds predominate over those from the N. 
ad E. by about six days on the average. In spring, 
thewinds from the same quarters are nearly balanced. 
Insummer, the northerly and easterly winds are ex- 
weeded by those from the opposite quarters by more 
than one-half, while in autumn the southerly and 
westerly winds preponderate over the N. and E. in 
the proportion of fifty-two to forty-one. The only 
mnds to which the Undercliff is directly exposed 
vill be seen to be those of the least frequent occur- 
tence, and those which blow from warm quarters 
predominate chiefly at the colder seasons of the 
year.” 

In addition to his observations on the climate, 
Dr. Martin has made some judicious remarks 
m the class of diseases likely to be benefitted 
bya residence in the Undercliff. He has also 
very properly pointed out that climate will not 
to every thing for disease. Unless people at- 
tnd to dress, ventilation, diet, and medicine 
0 sometimes, mere climate can effect but 


—The least satisfactory part of the book | 


esenanae 


But others live only from day 


supplies to keep out the encroachments of languor 
and stupidity.” With the hope of obviating this dis- 
advantage, | have attempted to awaken the atten- 
tion of the invalid, whose strength will admit, and to 
endeavour to incite him to the prosecution of so 
delightful a study as that of Natural History. Its 
pursuit tends to arouse an interest which is heightened 
by having all the charms of novelty, and, at the same 
time that the faculties of the mind are thus profitably 
employed, the exercise in the open air, which it 
necessarily involves, contributes to give vigour to the 
enervated frame, and the attendant excitement pre- 
vents the exposure from acting prejudicially on the 
system. Natural History not only affords amuse- 
ment to a large class of invalids, but allows of exer- 
cise on horseback in visiting the different places of 
resort of various animals, as also the localities in 
which he may enrich his collection of fossi!s or 
increase the interest of his herbarium. His ride is 
no longer the tame, dull affair which it appears to 
be when taking exercise as a matter of duty; on the 
contrary, his horse is looked upon as merely subor- 
dinate to a purpose of more interest than a mere ride 
would afford, and his system is by this means put 
in the best condition for receiving all the advan- 
tages attendant on exposure to air and exercise on 
horseback.” 

Few spots present a more desirable field 
than this for natural history pursuits. We are 
glad to hear that a society has been established 
at Ryde for the purpose of forming a museum of 
the Island. This, when carried out, will be a 
highly interesting addition to the attractions of 
the scene; and if visitors have no other object 
in view, they may now collect specimens for 
the island museum. To those who visit the 
Undercliff with natural-history objects in view, 
Dr. Martin’s book will be found a useful guide. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Cola Monti; or, the Story of a Genius. By the 
Author of ‘ How to win Love,’ &e.—‘ Cola Monti’ is 
emphatically a book for boys,—and of its class we 
know of none more original in design or more whole- 
some in tendency. The beneficial interaction be- 
tween imagination and feeling on the one hand and 
principle and industry on the other is the purpose of 
the story ; the former qualities being personified in its 


hero, the latter in his friend Archibald M‘Kaye. This 





| moral is sufficiently obvious to adults; but we think 
for juvenile readers it would have been improved by a 
more direct application.—The bent of Cola’s mind is to 
become a great painter, and the tale developes the 
growth of his genius from childhood uniil the period 
| when an honourable future is fairly open to him, 
| During this probation he has many struggles to un- 
| dergo, arising both from his own impassioned nature 
and from the trials to which it is subjected. These 
he is assisted to surmount by the excellent precepts 
and example of his friend. The ambition of Cola, for 
instance, prompts him at once to attempt the highest 
walk of his art; but in the mean time it is necessary 
for him to subsist by his labour, and wood-drawing is 
his only resource. He evinces distaste to this inferior 
branch of endeavour; when Archy observes—“ Never 
sink your genius down to the level of your work, but 
elevate the work by your genius. Put as much talent 
as ever you can into these ugly little wood-blocks,’” 
—It is the best praise we can award to the Authoress 
of this book that she adopts her own counsel. Hay- 
ing already furnished evidence that she is qualified 
for the canvas of ideal fiction, she“ puts all the talent 
she can” into the “ wood-blocks” of literature. We 
must not omit to notice, as a charming and pathetic 
episode in her story, the character of Seppi, a little 
organ boy whom Cola by the aid of his talents res- 
cues from destitution. The means by which this 
result is accomplished—the sale of Cola’s sketches 
through the country—are not, however, so consistent 
with probability as the rest of the narrative. The 
pencil drawings of a school-boy in the hands of a 
little road-side pilgrim would afford but a slender 
chance of maintenance:—unless, indeed, on the pre- 
sumption that the kind feeling and love of Art which 
this tale discloses were universally current. 

Mick and Nick; or, the Power of Conscience» 
Translated from the German of Dr. Barth. By the 
Rey. Robert Menzies.—The second of a new series 
of moral and religious stories for young persons, 
translated from a popular German writer for children. 
The tales are pretty and lively :—but the morals are 
somewhat more German than suits this meridian, 

Thoughts of the Good and Wise, arranged for Daily 
Meditation.—A small collection of passages—chiefly 
of the moral and reflective kind—from various 
authors of orthodox repute. 

The History and Mystery of Good Friday. By 
Robert Robinson.—An attack on the institution of 
Good Friday,—with a sketch of the writer thereof. 

Musings of a Musician. By Henry C. Lunn. 2nd 
edition.—This little volume had a word of welcome 
from us on its first publication, and we are glad to 
see that others agree with us in opinion, and that it 
has arrived at a second edition. It cannot fail to 
do good service, be it more or less. ‘The public is 
music mad just now. One Italian Opera is insuf- 
ficient to satisfy its greedy appetite, and we have 
two—and a German Opera—and a French Opera— 
and an English Opera—and Exeter Hall with its 
crowding thousands—to say nothing of Philharmonics, 
Harmonics, Quartett Societies, Choral Harmonists, 
Musical Unions, Quadrille Bands, Serenaders “ black, 
white, and grey,” with concerts, morning, noon, and 
night. This is all very well in its way; but as the 
English people are not “to the manner born,” a word 
or two in the way of caution, criticism, and suggestion, 
may help them to form an opinion of their own, and 
save them from the misleading influences of the in- 
terested. This has been the ungracious duty of the 
Atheneum for many a long year, and Mr. Lunn is a 
labourer in the same vocation. He is not, however, 
restricted as we are, by the requirements of the hour 
—he has the whole world of Art open to him and 
may be as discursive as he pleases, while we are 
cabinned and confined to the hour and to the given 
subject. It is his pleasure, too, to catch his trout 
by tickling, while we, who have no time to throw 
away, must catch them as we can, and knock them 
on the head at the earliest possible moment. It 
appears by those significant words “ second edition” 
that he has been successful; and we rejoice at it, for 
his sake, and fur more for the sake of the art itself. 
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QUARANTINE.—REPORT OF THE GENERAL BOARD 
OF HEALTH. 

Most of our readers will recollect that when we 
were threatened with an invasion of Cholera last year 
the General Board of Health issued directions for 
the prevention and treatment of the disease. They 
assumed in the most positive manner that cholera 
was not contagious,—or capable of being communi- 
cated from one individual to another. At the same 
time, an order issued from the Privy Council direct- 
ing all vessels having cholera on board, or coming 
from places where cholera existed, to perform 
quarantine. Thus, two branches of Her Majesty’s 
service were placed in direct opposition. The result 
has been,—the present Report on Quarantine by the 
Board of Health. 

Although we cannot subscribe to all the opinions 
of this Report,—some of which have, we think, been 
arrived at hastily and summarily, with a foregone 
conclusion in view,—we regard this document as 
one of great importance, and well deserving the 
serious attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
with reference to an alteration in the laws of Qua- 
rantine. These laws as they at present exist are 
the expressions of ignorance and fear,—wholly un- 
worthy of the advanced knowledge of the day. It 
was at one time thought that plague and other 
diseases which sometimes prevail epidemically were 
in all cases produced by a poisonous matter origin- 
ating in the diseased body, conveyed from one person 
to another either by direct contact or by means of 
anything which the sick subject had touched. The 
one thing necessary for excluding the disease from a 
given district was held, therefore, to be, the entire 
stoppage of communication with infected places by 
means either of persons or of goods of any descrip- 
tion coming thence. On this principle our laws of 
quarantine, as well as those of every other country, 
were framed. The obstruction to business and the 
annoyance produced by such laws are very great, 
even when acted on in the mildest manner possible ; 
but become oppressive when—as has been too often 
the case—they are taken advantage of for political 
purposes. 

The poisonous matter produced in the system of 
a diseased person is only one element in the spread 
of epidemic and contagious disease. Two more 
important ones have been lost sight of by the great 
contending parties of contagionists and anti-con- 
tagionists:—the condition of the atmosphere, and 
the state of the system attacked. The poison itself 
may be generated by a combination of external 
circumstances, and of circumstances in the system 
of a diseased individual:—but this poison in order 
to produce disease must be favoured by a certain 
condition of the atmosphere—called sometimes its 
epidemic constitution,—and by a particular state of 
the system. If these conditions do not exist there 
is no spread of infectious diseases, and according to 
their intensity will be the spread and fatality of the 
disease. A just and proper consideration of these 
elements will, we fully believe, explain all the 
anomalies that present themselves in the spread of 
epidemic diseases: omit the one influence or the 
other, and you get into difficulties. Deny that 
there is a poison—and every one acquainted with 
such diseases as Scarlet Fever, Small Pox, Typhus, 











| or Plague can contradict you at once: deny that 
| an atmospheric condition and a predisposition of 


the system are necessary to the propagation of that 
poison,—and an array of facts can be brought against 
} you which without such conditions are wholly un- 
explainable. 
| The great practical question that results from 
! our knowledge of these facts is,-Can we keep 
| out infectious diseases by Quarantine? The facts 
| brought forward in this Report give a decided 
negative. Even with regard to the most tangible 
| of the poisons of infectious diseases—that of small 
pox—it is found impossible where the epidemic con- 
stitution of the atmosphere co-exists with the pre- 
disposition on the part of individuals to arrest its 
spread. Like the spores of fungi, it needs but the 
fitting air and nidus to produce its destructive effects. 
| But it does not follow because we cannot keep 
poisons out by quarantine, that nothing can be 
done to prevent the spread of epidemic diseases. 
Human agency may in all cases mitigate, and in 
many even destroy, these maladies. We know the 
circumstances in which the poisons of some of those 
diseases appear to originate——we know that in pro- 
portion to their dilution in the atmosphere they will 
he inoperative. We know some of the atmospheric 
conditions—as heat and moisture—that favour the 
spread of epidemic diseases; and we know also 





many of the causes in the human system which pre- | 


dispose it to become affected by contagion. Under 
these circumstances, it is a matter of the utmost im- 
portance that the suggestions of the Board of Health 
should be carried out; that for quarantine regulations 
—which can effect no good—we should substitute 
an efficient system of sanitary supervision, by which 
the causes of epidemics may be prevented entirely or 
mitigated. Without, as we have said, entirely agree- 
ing with all the opinions of the reporters,—thinking 
some of them one-sided and superficia!—we cordially 
support the practical measures resulting from their 
general conclusions : which are as follows. — 
**That the chief pestilence in respect to which quaran- 
tine establishments haye been kept up in this country, the 
; is, in its antecedent cire c 
lities, classes, and ec 
nd in its rise and pri 
of the same essen character as typlius; being, accord 
to the most recent authorities v have had practical ex- 
perience of the malady, a form of that disease moditied and 
rendered more intense by peculiarities of climate and of 
social condition. 




















“That the notion of the propagation of the plague by 
means of goods appears from one uniform mass of evidence 
s entirely unfounded as the opinion which formerly 
od in this country, 
ame mode. 
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f the propagation of plague is not 
’ scted with the healthy, but by exposure 
on the part of susceptible subjects to an infected atmosphere 
under the like conditions which are known to produce and 
propagate typhus fever in this country. 

“That the quarantine establishments in this con 
every other of which we have inform: 
ficient, eve 








ntry, and 
ion, are wholly insuf- 
on the assumption on which they have hitherto 
been maintained, to prevent the introduction and spread of 
epidemic disease. 

‘That these est 













iblishments are of a character to inflict 
on passengers extreme and unnecessary inconvenience, and 
to subject such of them as may be sick to increased suffering 
and danger; while they maintain false securities in relation 
to the means of preventing the spread of disease. 

“That typhus and other dangerous epidemic diseases 
are frequent on board merchant-seamen vessels at sea and 
in port, for which no effectual or suitable provision is at 
present made. 

** That, as far as relates to the cases of epidemic diseases 
generated at sea, the principle of the concentrating of re- 
sponsibility on the shippers, in making it their pecuniary 
interest to complete the voyage with healthy passengers, 
operates most effectually in the cases where it has been ap- 
plied, such as to emigrant, transport, and convict ships, and 
should be extended to all cases; and, that in respect to 
ships in port, the regulations applied to the prevention of 
the spread of epidemic diseases from houses in towns are 
applicable, and would practically be highly beneficial. 

“That the substitution of general sanitary regulations, 
to ships in port, for the existing quarantine regulations, 
would far more effectually extinguish epidemic disease, and 
afford better protection to the uninfected on ship-board ; 
whilst it would relieve passengers and crews from grievous 
inconvenience, abate the motives for concealment of sick- 
ness and for false representations as to its nature, greatly 
lessen commercial expenses, and remove obstructions to 
the free transit of goods and uninfected persons which the 
existing system of quarantine occasions. 

“It follows that we propose the entire discontinuance of 
the existing quarantine establishments in this country, and 
the substitution of sanitary regulations. 

** By such substitution the most effectual seeurity which 
the present state of knowledge affords would be taken 


















against the importation of foreign contagion, the mainte- | 
nance of infection, and the origin and spread of epidemic | 


disease. 





— [June 9 
TT 1 . ae ==. 
** The British Parliament has legislated o 

submitted with an accumulation of demonstrab] sion, 
that the causes of epidemic, endemic, and a, 
eases are removable, and that the neglect on Ppa diy 
the constituted authorities to remove such eanses. Part of 
they are obviously within their control, is a a 
offence. The foundation which the Legislature qetttl 
laid for the physical, and consequently for tlie moral rm 
provement of the people, is recognized, Half a ne in- 
ago it was said by a great pliysician and philanth Century 
whom we have AUTO FOpIst, to 
when the Legislature would punish communit 
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_*** To all natural evil,’ says Dr. Rush ‘the A 
Nature has kindly prepared an antidote. Pe 
furnish no exception to this remark, The 
venting them are as much under the po 
reason and industry as the means of preve 
of lightning and common fire. I am 
truth of this opinion that I look for tl 
courts of law shall punish cities and vill 
any of the sources of malignant fey 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

We have received much correspondence—as we 
expected we should—on the subject of the letter of 
F.R.S. which appeared in our columns last week 
[ante, p. 542]. This letter we inserted on the prin. 
ciple adopted by us in reference to the whole course 
of discussion relative to the recent changes in the 
Royal Society—that of giving to all parties an Oppor- 
tunity of stating their views, that the result arrived 
| at might be the more generally satisfactory. Qn 
| the present occasion, we think that our corre- 
| Spondents of to-day have a good answer to the 
| complaint of our correspondent F.R.S, Our reader 
know that, the title F.R.S., which should have a 
positive scientific meaning, has long been s0 indis- 
criminately bestowed as to lose its significance and 
repute; and that, after very hard fighting, what we 
considered a triumph in the true cause was gained 
by the resolution which limited the number of mem- 
hers to be elected in any future year—so as to 
introduce the principle of selection, and thereby 
| raise the qualification. The first effect of this is, to 
| bring no one before the Council for election who 

cannot stand the proper tests: and it is clear that if 
in an afHuent year, like the present, a larger number 
of candidates appears than the number eligible, the 
rule of limitation which has secured good men will 
be very likely to exclude men as good. Substitute, 
however, the one party for the other—and the same 
argument of objection remains: and we agree with 
those ef our correspondents who think that no 
obsta should be thrown in the way of the har. 
monious working of the new rule,—if there be no 
suspicion of bad faith against the Council—and pro- 
vided that due regard be had to the fair distribution 


ga 
of the various branches of science. This very dis 
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cussion as to the comparative eligibility of candidates, 
upon the scientific merits, is already a proof of the 
value of the rule: and we would not see it endan- 
gered by dissension.—Our old friend “ Brevipen” 
| very fairly says:—“If the bye-laws permitted an 
| unlimited selection from the list of candidates, the 
| names of Beck and Busk would most assuredly not 
| have been exeluded. But the choice of new mem- 
hers is limited to fifteen,—and can it be said that the 
qualifications of any one of those who are now 
| invited to participate in the Fellowship are below 
| the acknowledged standard of merit? The gentle- 
| men ahove named hold an equally honourable 
position in science with some of the more fortunate 
| on this occasion,—and are destined, may be, to 
| greater eminence; but where there is a balance of 
| claims, some regard may be had without partiality 
| to seniority in age or experience. There are ce™ 
| tainly six or seven among the remanets who will be 
| elected in due time, Their reputation in science is, 
comparatively, of recent date,—and can well afford 
to wait another year. Let not the friends of these 
men persuade them to believe that they are re- 
jected. The list has given satisfaction ; and it is 
| generally agreed that the Council have exercised 3 
sound discretion in recommending for election fifteen 
'men whose scientific qualifications are honourable 
| alike to themselves and to the country.” 
| The following is a letter which we have received 
on this subject.— 
I have read a letter in the Atheneum of last week 
| referring to the approaching elections at the Royal 
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Society. —I do not complain of the general tone of him. Certain it is, that the highest physiologists are | the majority of its members will consist of those 
he Jetter; but from two or three remarks in it I at variance as to his merits. eminent in Science, in Literature, in Arts,—and the 
5 t entirely. | Your correspondent speaks of the influence of} questions relating to the Society will be decided by 


First, I do not consider the list of names given 
there by any means as good as those selected,—let 
any one place the lists in apposition and he will see 
the striking difference. — 

In the list selected, if we except Mr. Barry the 

hitect and Mr. Stephenson the engineer,—who 
have attained the highest emi :ence in their respective 
rofessions,—there is not the name of one person 
who has not done original scientific work; while such 
names as Adams, Andrews, Kane, Russell, and others 
may be fairly considered to be among the leading 


gientific men of the day.—In the other list, several 


have never Written a paper on a scientific subject, | 


and their names are totally unknown. 

[do not wish to point out invidiously the names 
of men who ought not to have been proposed as 
Fellows of the Royal Society; but let any one take 
the trouble to inquire, or even to look at the certifi- 
cates of those candidates not selected by the Council, 


and he will find the names of five or six who have 


not the slightest pretension either from original | 
scientific work or from general eminence to the title | 


of F.R.S. Others have some slender qualifications, 
_and three or four, I am willing to admit, fair qualifi- 
cations—for the honour. But no possible selection 
can satisfy every one; and Councils of the Royal 
Society are fallible, like other institutions. The fair 
question is, have they upon the whole chosen fairly ? 
If in each year twelve, or even ten, of those selected 
by the Council are well chosen and are such men as 
we see in the above list, what an improvement would 
be effected in a few years! 

Within the present century such a list of candidates 
for the Royal Society as is now before that body 
has not appeared in any year:—and to what is this 
due but to the numerical limitation? Break this 


down, and it becomes a matter of canvas; the more | 


highly qualified men abstain from being proposed, 
as many have done under the old system,—and those 
least qualified actively canvas. I have been myself 
urgently pressed to vote fur one or two of those who 
have not a shadow of claim. 

For many years a strong feeling has existed among 
scientific men that the Fellowship of the Society 
should be more limited and the candidates more 
carefully selected. 
highest scientific names which this century has pro- 
duced have recommended an annual limitation as 
the only means reconcileable with the Charter of 
electing this object; and the instant this object is in 
wme degree promoted, at very great personal sacrifice 
and annoyance to those who promoted it, a reaction 
commences, because all are not pleased. It is an easy 
agument to say, why should there not be sixteen or 
seventeen good men as well as fifteen; but those 
conversant with the practical working of any body 
of men know that when everybody is eligible 
ad there is no restriction in numbers it becomes a 
slur not to be elected; and no one has a sufficiently 
strong interest in the welfare ofa corporation to incur 
theodium of objecting—or if any do, it is attributed 
to personal feeling. 

I write in no controversial spirit. Mr. Busk is 
unknown to me, but I hear him highly spoken of. 
He will stand higher in the estimation of those who 
think rightly if, having subjected his qualifications 
toa tribunal, he acquiesces in the judgment of that 


tibunal, and patiently waits for a short time, con- | 


Committees including the very | 


the Council:—a body with less power scarcely exists. 
Exclusively of the permanent officers, ten out of six- 
teen are changed annually: there are some nine or 
ten meetings in a year; and very little knowledge of 
corporate institutions is needed to show the weakness 
of such a body,—a body in which (much as it may 
be envied by those who have not belonged to it) no 
great anxiety exists to serve a second time. Indeed, 
some of the highest scientific men of the country 
will not accept the thankless office,—and the number 
of those who decline or express their desire not to 
be nominated is gradually increasing. 

While the Socicty was stagnant the Council was 
reproached for its stagnation and for the improper 
mode in which Fellows were elected. ‘The moment 
it shows some energy it is still more blamed for its 
activity. 

I have made what inquiries I could into the mode 
of choice exercised by the Council in selecting the 
candidates,—and I sincerely believe that not a taint 
of favouritism can be charged against them. 

Your correspondent points to Mr. Bell as one 
who should be the champion of a party. He would 
ill discharge his duties if he became so:—gratitude is 
no proper reason for selecting an F.R.S. 

The subject is important. Let the Fellows, I 
repeat, not think, in voting, of this year only,—but 
of the future character of the Royal Society. Ina 
very few years the machine will work more easily :— 
and never could a fairer earnest of success be given 
than that presented by the lists of candidates since 
the reform measures were passed. 

Iam, &c. A. 

With some remarks of another correspondent we 
conclude.— 





“On the present occasion,” he says, “the oppo- 


sition is particularly unfortunate, as it separates 
the friends of reform from one another and gives 
strength to their opponents, —who would delight 
in nothing so much as in seeing everything mis- 
| carry that has been done to get rid of the numer- 
ous abuses of the Royal Society. I, for one 
am greatly in favour of the method of selection; 
but with regard to the number to be selected, 
it was and is a very difficult question to decide 
—because you have to think not only of this, 
but of all subsequent years. I very much doubt 
whether you would have fifteen men of the due de- 
gree of merit presenting themselves every year. If 
they did, it would be time enough to make an addi- 
tion to the number to be selected. It certainly does 
not appear to be desirable to do so on the first occa- 
sion of an overflow—caused in a great measure by 
several presenting themselves as candidates who would 
not have done so on the previous method of election. 
Without a limitation of numbers many of the evils 
of the old system would recur in the presentation of 
| candidates and in their friends canvassing. With 
| limitation, you have every probability of getting fifteen 
| good men to become Fellows of the Royal Society. 
Those who are not selected in the first year can be 
elected in the year following; and there ought not 
| to be greater objection to waiting on the books of 
| the Royal Society than on those of the Atheneum 
| Club. With respect to the men selected, it is utterly 
| impossible to have a list which will be satisfactory 
to all parties when fifteen are to be selected out of 


sious that such is the best way to assist in making | at least twenty who are worthy of being elected. The 


that which he seeks a real honour. 

I quite agree that, ceteris paribus, it is well to 
partition the sciences as much as may be consistent 
with other claims; but I protest against that partizan 
spirit which arrays one branch of science against 
another and creates an antagonism where none was 
intended to exist. The effect is, that scientific men 


get defeated by this intestine warfare—and third | 
parties, having no scientific claims, creep in and | 
With regard to Mr. Beck, the | 


weize their honours. 
other candidate named in your correspondent’s 
letter, such diverse opinions exist as to his qualifica- 
tons-that the Council may well be excused for wait- 
Ng until some definite judgment is arrived at. If 
> be right and his antagonists wrong, “time will 
in its revenges.” 


He will be amply remune- | 
tated for any injustice which may have been done to 


mode of making up the lists is perhaps unfavourable 
| to the best possible list being made up,—because it is 
| the method now, I understand, for each member of 
| Council to send in his own list after having discussed 
| the merits of the several candidates. This method, 
though liable to objections, has been adopted for 
|the purpose of getting rid of the old system of 
nomination, when a list was presented to the Council 
which was said to have been prepared by the officers 
of the Society, but turned out to be that of some 
particular officer. I myself prepared a list of fifteen 
| before seeing that of the Council, and then re- 
quested several friends to do the same. It is not 
surprising that not two of these lists agree. The 
present method of selection and limitation of num- 
bers if persevered in for a few years will produce a 
very different condition of the Royal Society,—when 


| 





those only who are competent to take them into 
consideration in all their bearings.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A correspondent writes to us as follows on the 
subject of the Grenvilie Library in the British 
Museum :—and if the facts be as he represents them, 
we think our readers will agree with us that he has 
made out a strong case for the immediate inter- 
ference of some competent authority on behalf of 
that ill-used body, the Public.— 

Having occasion to make some investigations on an inter- 
esting point connected with early English literature, I went 
to the British Museum a few days since for the purpose of 
ascertaining what books there were in the national colec- 
tion calculated to throw light on my inquiries. Having 
been somewhat disappointed at the result of my examina- 
tion of the General Catalogue and of that of the Royal 
Library, L was about leaving when I recollected the Grenville 
Collection. I looked for the Catalogue,—but not seeing 
one, I asked one of the attendants where it was kept. I 
was answered by him, “ There is no copy in the Reading 
Room :—you must write for it if you want it. You will 
find it in the Catalogue under ‘ P: . Surprised at this 
<, admit I well might be 
asked, ** But do you mean to say the books are not yet 
available to the public ?’—‘“ No, sir, not generally,” was 
the reply; “‘but I dare say, if there be any you want, if 
you write a note to Mr. Panizzi he will let you see them.” 
Of course, I did not choose to avail myself of this suggestion, 
—requesting as a personal favour the use of books which 
I felt should long before this have been at the free and 
unrestrained service of the public, in the same way as the 
rest of the collection. I had at the time a pretty strong 
conviction in my own mind that the books had been in the 
possession of the Trustees for upwards of two years,—and 
that Mr. Panizzi had at the time of Mr. Grenvil‘e’s munifi- 
cent bequest succeeded in procuring for their deposit a 
separate department, which had been originally intended 
for the reception of manuscripts. What turns out to be 
the case? On reference to the Atheneum of the 27th of 
February 1847, 1 find my impression confirmed by a state- 
ment that ** the concluding portion of Mr. Grenville’s books” 
had then been * deposited in the British Museum, for which 
a special room had been provided.” Surely, to use the 
well-remembered words of a well-known statesman, ‘*‘ This is 
too bad”! Two years anda quarterafter Mr. Grenyille’s gift 
had been placed in the British Museum—in a separate and 
distinct room, and accompanied by an excellently printed 
Catalogue—there is not only no copy of that Catalogue in 
the Readinz Room, but the books themselves are not acces- 
sible to the frequenters of the Museum without the trouble 
and ceremony of a private note to Mr. Panizzi. If the 
Trustees do not remedy this crying evil within a week, the 
Royal Commission ought to do it for them. 

The Earl of Rosse gave his third Soirée as Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society on Saturday last. There 
were several models and inventions exhibited:—the 
most remarkable amongst the latter being a machine 
for manufacturing printing types without fusing the 
metal and pouring it into moulds. The inventor, 
M. Petit, effects his process by the use of steel dies 
and matrices which by means of powerful pressure 
impress the letters, &c., on copper fashioned into 
quadrangular strips of indefinite length wound round 
a cylinder. The hardness of ordinary copper over 
type metal is in the proportion of 100 to 1. A Lon- 
don firm employed to print stamps for the Govern- 
ment is in the habit of using raised copper surfaces 
for the purpose :—no less than 125,000,000 im- 
pressions have been taken from one of their plates, 
The density of the copper used in the manufacture 
of type is considerably increased by the compression 
which it undergoes by the machinery of M. Petit. 
The machine produces thirty-two types per minute; 
and it would be difficult to exceed the typographic 
neatness of the character. Specimens of the type 
and printing were distributed among those present. 
—M. Niepce exhibited a drawing produced by the 
following ingenious process.—An engraving is placed 
in a box containing iodine at such a tempera- 
ture that a small portion is vaporized. The ink 
of the engraving condenses a much greater proportion 
of the vapour than the mere blank paper; so that 
when after a few minutes the engraving is taken out, 
exposed a moment or two to the air, and then laid on 
a film or two of starch, part of the iodine becomes 
detached from the engraving, and is transferred to the 
film of starch, producing a very delicate and beau- 
tiful copy of the engraving. As may be supposed, 
there are many niceties required which M. Niepce 
only can practise with perfection. It is necessary to 
inclose the film of starch between two glass plates 
in order to preserve it. 


Dr. Beke has requested us to give publicity to the 
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following letter—which he has found himself obliged , was preceded by the publication of a treatise on the 


to address to the subscribers of the Fund for the 
Expedition of Dr. Bialloblotzky.— 


| subject by a Cambridge mathematician, in which the 


“It is my unpleasant duty to announce that Dr. Biallob- | 


lotzky has been compelled to relinquish his intended explo- 
ratory journey into Eastern Africa—When that traveller 
left England in June, 1848, it was arranged that he should 
proceed to the Church Missionary Station at Rabbai-Empia, 
near Mombas, on the east coast of Africa, in about 4° S. lat. 
From this point it was anticipated that, through the kind 
offices of the missionaries there, he would be able to pene- 
trate into the country of the friendly Wakambas ; with 
whom (as it is stated in the Church Missionary Intelligencer 
of the present month, p. 12) ‘‘ our missionaries are in con- 
tinual communication, and who carry on a commercial 
intercourse between the sea-coast and the main body of 
their own tribe, which lies from 400 to 600 miles distant in 
the interior.” The repeated exploratory journeys to a con- 
siderable distance inland recently made by the Rev. Mr. 
Rebmann, have shown (to use that missionary’s words in 
the Church Missionary Record of February last, p. 32) that 
“the character of the people is free from that savageness 
which would render it unadvisable for one or two indi- 
viduals only to reside in their country.”—The only danger 
or difficulty to which it was contemplated Dr. Bialloblotzky 
might be exposed, was in passing through the tribes occu- 
pying the coast districts, from some of whom M. Maizan, a 
French traveller, lately met his death; but it was consi- 
dered that the friendly assistance of his countrymen, the 
missionaries, would obviate all apprehension on this score. 
—In February last Dr. Bialloblotzky arrived at Zanzibar 
on his way to Mombas, taking with him letters of recom- 
mendation from Capt. Haines, LN., the Political Agent at 
Aden, to Capt. Hamerton, Her Majesty’s Consul at Zanzibar 
and the East India Company’s Resident with the Imaum of 
Muscat. This officer received the traveller very hospitably 
and kindly, but raised the strongest objections to his 
journey, and refused to aid him in its prosecution. The 
Rev. Dr. Krapf, to whom I gave Dr. Bialloblotzky a recom- 
mendation, and who came over from KRabbai-Empia to 
















Zanzibar to see him, also declined assisting him, and even | 


objected (as likewise did Capt. Hamerton) to his ace 
panying him : 


m- 
far only as the Missionary Station.—This 
withholding of assistance on the part of individuals possess- 
ing, from their position, such authority and influence, 
being virtually a prohibition of Dr. Bialloblotzky’s further 
progress, he felt himself under the necessity of abandoning 









] 


his undertaking and of returning to Aden, from which | 


place he addressed a letter to me on the Ist inst.—Dr. 
Bialloblotzky states that Capt. Hammerton promised to 
write to me and to send a copy of his letter to the Govern- 
ment at home,—so that his motives might be clearly under- 
stood. 
in reply to my letter to him. As yet I have not heard from 
either.—Grieved and disappointed as | feel at this frustra- 
tion of my endeavours in the cause of African discovery 
—feelings which I fear will be shared by those who have 
kindly co-operated in providing the funds for a journey 
which has proved so unsuccessful—it is some consolation to 
know that the Church Missionaries are actively engaged in 


Dr. Krapf also promised to communicate with me | 


exploring the interior of Eastern Africa; and from their | 


exertions we may expect to see, ere long, the solution of 


the great geographical problem which it was hoped that | 


Dr. Bialloblotzky would have had the good fortune to 
accomplish. 


Arrangements have been made at the Colonial 
Office to fill the situation of Superintendent of the 
Botanic Garden of Ceylon, vacant on the death of 
Dr. Gardner, by the appointment of Mr. Thwaites 
of Bristol. This gentleman has been long favour- 
ably known to botanists for his physiological investi- 
gations of the lower forms of plants; more especially 
on account of his late discovery of the conjugation 
of the Diatomacer,—showing to be animals, so to 
speak, what were hitherto referred to the vegetable 
kingdom. Mr. Thwaites observed the process of 
conjugation in the Eunotia turgida of Ehrenberg, 
and some other species, from the union of the endo- 
chrome of the frustules to the perfect developement 
of the sporangium. His eminent knowledge of cryp- 
togamic plants will be of value:—but we would 
counsel him not to allow his microscopic researches 
to interfere with the general cultivation of practical 
and economic botany so ably commenced by his 
predecessor. 

The first report of the newly constructed Cam- 
bridge Board of Mathematical Studies has made its 
appearance. It gives a history of the alterations of 
the details of the examinations for honours made at 
various times in the last twenty years, mentions the 
books which have been published during the same 
period, and states the present condition of the Uni- 
versity Professorships. It is a mere preamble, and 
must derive all its interest, so far as the public is con- 
cerned, from the steps which are subsequently taken. 
There is one point, however, on which a simple state- 
ment is made. Our readers may remember that we 
pointed out to them as a striking defect in the Cam- 
bridge elementary works—a consequence of the mode 
of examination—that they consisted of what we pro- 
fanely and irreverently called examination-snips, to 
be gotten up and written out. The Board says 
“Generally .. . the introduction of each new subject 











| be defective in structure, so is the system. 


propositions were enunciated and proved in a manner 
suitable to the established system of examination.” 
The Board accordingly confirms our statement, 
though it does not adopt our term. It is also said 
that “ Woodhouse’s Physical Astronomy, and _ his 
Treatise on Isoperimetrical Problems . . . . not being 
composed in a form adapted to the University system 
of examinations . . . . had not made a general im- 
pression.” The Board here goes beyond us: it 
avows that not only works which consist of examina- 
tion-snips are the favourites, but that works which are 
not so fabricated are not generally read. We cannot 
but suppose that these statements have a purpose : 
—and we see them with great pleasure. It is ad- 


mitted that the facts, whatever may be thought of 


them, are so prominent that they must be put for- 
ward, either for attack or for defence. Now, we feel 
that the moment works which avoid what cannot 
be written out—which means, written with tolerable 
brevity and marked preference for symbolic opera- 
tion over reasoning—are dragged into the light of 
public discussion, their own darkness will cease to be 
taken for light. 





not believe that it can be effective. We are satisfied 
that to show them is to “show them up.” We cannot, 
of course, tell whether this defence will emanate from 
the Board itself:—very likely not. But the advan- 
tage which we expected to accrue from the formation 
of the Board begins to appear. The details of the 
system of instruction are stated, its marked points 
are brought forward: discussion will follow statement, 
and reformation will follow discussion, In the mean- 
while, our readers wi!l observe that the system of 
examination is at once put unon its trial. The books 
which are before the world are, as to their structure, 
made suitable to that system. If then the books 
We are 
creeping on, one step at a time; and the end will be, 
that the University will act upon the maxim that the 
books ought to dictate the system of examination, 
—and not vice versd. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 
OPEN. Admission (From Eicht o'clock till Seven), 1a ; Cata- 
logue, 1a. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Secretary. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

The FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society 
is NOW OL t their Gaciery, Fivry-rurer, Pant Mact, near 
St. James’s Palace, from Nine o'clock till Dusk.— Admission, ls. ; 
Catalogue, 6d, 






JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—New Exhibition, represent- 
ing the VALLEY of INLAUL, Bernese Oberland, with the 
effects of a or Alps; and the INTERIOR of the 
CHURCH of SANTA CROCE, at FLORENCE, with all the gra- 
dations of Light and Shade, from Noonday to Midnight.—N.B 
The Grand Machine Organ, by Gray and Davison, will perform in 
both Pictures. Open from Ten till Six. 








Admission, 1a. ; Children, 6¢d.—CATHEDRALS of COLOGNE 
and ROUEN. Theinimitable and colossal Model of the CATHE- 
DRAL of COLOGNE, which has been honoured with the appro- 
bation of Her Majesty and Prince Albert. The dimensions are 
eight feet long, eight feet high and four feet. eight inches broad ; 
modelled by C. Schrop in wood and iron. The ab ve splendid 
piece of workmanship was completed in eight years and seventeen 
days; also a Magnificent Model of the CATHEDRAL of ROUEN; 
at _ Cosmorama, Regent Street, from Ten in the Morning till 

usk. 


ROYAL POLYTECE 
FLORAL BOTANY 
Monday, Wedne 

URES 





INIC INSTITUTION.—A LECTURE on 
Y, by Thomas Graham, Esq., M.K.C.S., on 
vy, and Fridays, at Half-past Three. LEC- 
hhoffner, on the various modes of producing 


. by Dr. B 
FICIAL +HT, in which the BUDE LIGHT, the 
LIGHT, 1T will 

CTER 
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OXY-HYDROGEN and the ELECTRIC LIGI 
be exhibited in juxtaposition. A LECTURE on CHARACTE 
with MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, by J. Russell, Esq.. ever 
Evening at Eight o’clock, LECTURES on EXPERIMENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY. The MICROSCOP The DISSOLVING 
VIEWS include Scenesin VAN DIEM LAND, from Original 
Drawings taken on the s ry J Prout, Esq.; also a 
NEW SERI of DIORAMIC EFF 


a "FECTS. by Mr. Childe, New 
CHROMATROPE. DIVER and DIVING BELL.—Admission, 
1%.; Schools, Half-price. 










SOCIETIES 

Roya Institution. — May 25.—The Duke of 
Northumberland, President, in the chair. — Mr. 
Carpmael ‘On recent Improvements in the Manu- 
facture of Carpets.” Mr. Carpmael commenced by 
shortly explaining the nature and texture of Turkey, 
Persian, and Brussels carpets. In the making of the 
first two, the artist is in no way restricted in designing 
patterns: any design may be executed, because each 
knot of the colour and pattern is done by hand in 
progress of weaving. In the manufacture of Brussels 
carpeting, on the contrary, the artist is restricted by 
reason of the pattern being produced from the warp 


, ee . ° | 
We anticipate some defence for 
them — some adherence to their defects; but we do | 





wel? 

















of the fabric. Hence only a very few colours can, —_— 
employed in the direction of the length of g om creasing tl 
carpeting; and, in fact, with few exceptions, the he worsted i 
| Brussels carpets have ever consisted of five coloy the back } 
and are what are technically called “five ny 22d incre 
carpets,”—in which four-fifths of the worsted ME 
| are buried in the fabric, and one-fifth only Comes ty Briti 
the surface. Mr. Carpmael stated, that til] late = Cher 
| carpets had all been woven by hand,—the pat og. lost 
| being produced by the aid of draw boys, or by Men ” 
| of Jacquard cards. Within the last few years, an | ie 
| mechanical inventions had been introduced,—one}, Tavs. AO 
| Mr. Wood, and the other by, Mr. Seivier. Theguf = 200! 
|is for working by power, and for introducing aif a 
withdrawing the wires used to raise the pile. Ty mi 


second is for a loom, with instruments to take bol 
































— aAstr 
of the warp, so as to dispense with the use of wiry Hor 
The next improvement noticed was that invented ).{ 
Mr. Whytock, of Edinburgh, and which is now yey 
largely worked by Messrs. Crosley & Co. of Halify 

| Yorkshire,—of which manufacture many very bey, 
tiful specimens were placed in the theatre. This 
invention consists of employing printed warp in sud In the 
manner that all the wool is brought to the surfag.[ of excell 
and the substance of such carpeting, in place of oo: mastery ‘ 
sisting largely of wool, as heretofore, depends on fm A subjec 

| less costly but stronger material. By this invention (No. 404 
the simplest loom only is required; and the designe much in 
is in no way restricted as to variety of colour, Any {locality ! 
design of the artist may be executed, however man; is the 8¢ 
colours may be required,— increased numbers off petty de 
colours not enhancing the cost. The peculiarity «ff “painter 
this process consists of printing the separate yams ij sfered 
which a warp is to be composed ; and this is done in The exc 
such manner, that each yarn having had its coloun duct in 
applied thereto, and the proper number brought pettiness 
together side by side to constitute a warp, the desire that bre 
pattern is produced. Each yarn is wound on acy. the rest 
linder of large diameter, having a graduated scale (43) t! 
thereon, so that children (who apply the colour), advanta: 
having pattern papers before them, have only tof he raise 
notice what colours are on the successive divisions the clase 
of the pattern-papers, and to apply the colours inf Long 
succession by passing colour-rollers across the surface JJ sem to 
of yarn wound on the cylinder,—thus making simple J tight di 
marks of colour on the yarn at intervals, which being MH three fi 
according to the designs on the papers, when the § summer 
several yarns constituting a warp come together, the folio is 
pattern is produced; and the warp being woven into J records 
a fabric with raised pile by the use of wires, the mos: J cises or 
beautiful and varied results are obtained. This pro #@ tous to 
cess was readily made clear by the aid of diagrams, Willian 

| which showed enlarged pattern-papers.—The next J with h 
improvement to which attention was called was that J an abse 
of Messrs. Templeton & Co. of Glasgow,— which thet vis 
consists of a very important modification of the old JJ enhanc 
Chenille weaving. Several very elegant specimens JJ which 

| were produced. Formerly,in weaving Chenille shawl, @ smpat 
the woven weft was twisted so as to cause the fibres J gillerie 





to stand off in all directions, by which both sides of 
the fabric woven therewith were alike. Hence, when 
| the weft was woven with different colours, and 
according to design, the pattern appeared on both 
| sides. In applying this class of weaving to the carpet 

manufactures, Messrs. Templeton & Co. have caused 
| the weft to be so woven that the two edges havea 





tendency to come together, so that when woven into ‘Th 
1a fabric the whole pile comes to one surface; by HH subject 
| which the most elegant results are obtained: and J Love ¢ 
here, again, the designer has the fullest latitude, fi} and 4; 
These points were rendered clear by the aid of dia J «werea 
grams and specimens of the woven weft.—The next @ @ Che 
improvement explained was that lately introduced that di 
by Messrs. Bright & Co.,—which consists of printing i pressi 
Brussels carpets by the process of block-printing # eeent 
Several specimens were produced, which gave cons Tani 
derable promise. Mr. Carpmael also explained ¢ Jj produ 
machine, the invention of Mr. Wood, for using rolles ] —Mr. 
for like descriptions of work in place of blocks. The ae in 
difficulty of printing Brussels carpeting consists 2 
getting the colour to penetrate into the pile without 
spreading. This is only to be accomplished by 1 
peated impressions;—hence the difficulty of using Desig 
blocks or rollers, so that they shall keep regist HE ater 
with several colours, and at the same time uuseni 
accurately several times on the same surfaces. thile 
last improvement was one lately introduced by Mt FF gts 
Wood,—which consists of employing a soft ba impr 
weft in weaving Brussels carpeting, in place of Hf aq, 
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sensing the linen warp in those cases where all the 
soni js brought to the surface. By this invention 
the back is made more soft and elastic to the tread, 


and increased durability is given. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


British Architects, 8.— 
mical, 8. 
- ae Institution, 2.—Monthly. 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 9.—Monthly Ballot for Mem- 
Toss. bers.—Mr. Howard * On the Method of Rolling the Links of 
the Chains of Suspension Bridges.’ 
— Linnean, 8. 
iquaries, 8. 
om. sera balf- »ast 8.—Election of Fellows, 
= Zoological, 3.—General Business. 
~ Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Sir Charles Lyell ‘On the 
aaa Delta and Alluvial Plains of the Mississippi, Ancient and 
Modern.” 
Philvlogical, 8. 
Astronomical, 8. 
Horticultural.— Meeting at Chiswick. 


vox. 





FINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Paintings. 





Iv the works of Mr. J. Linnell we are always sure 
of excellence—excellence as well of theory as in 
mastery over the manipulative appliances of his art. 
Asubject of but slight interest in itself, Sand- Pits | 
(No. 404), has in his hands grown into a work of | 
much interest. The incidents peculiar to such a 
locality have all found place in the picture; but it 
isthe science which has turned to advantage every 
petty detail of colour that proclaims at once the 
*painter’s eye” and the sound sense that has not 
aifered the fancy to mislead it into exaggeration. | 
The exception is in the want of more massive con- | 
duct in the forms of the clouds. In their present | 
pettiness and distribution they scarcely maintain | 
that breadth which is so much to be admired in all | 
the rest of the picture. In The Return of Ulysses | 
(43) this artist does not show himself to similar 
advantage. Classical themes are not his forte. While | 
he raises the level of his subject in the pastoral, in | 
the classic or historic he falls beneath it. 

Long residence among high examples does not 
gem to have inspired Mr. Penry Williams in the 
tight direction. His three contributions are only 
three further proofs of the care with which in his | 
summer rambling among the Italian mountains his 
folio is stocked with accidental circumstance. Art | 
records of the kind, referring to the devotional exer- 
cises or the pastimes of the people, are far too nume- 
tous to have left much chance of novelty to Mr. 
Williams. That which he has done is noted down 
with his accustomed care and precision; but with 
a absence of that decision in light and shade and 
thet vigorous contrast in colour which should have 
ethanced the truth of his scenes. The themes on 
which Mr. Williams occupies himself have little 
sympathy with those exercises for which the great 
gilleries of the imperial city are famed; and he 
vould probably, therefore, gain a new impulse and 
improve his style by more direct communication with 
cognate works of the day and their authors. His 
pictures here are 4 Mother praying to the Madonna 
far the Recovery of her Sick Child (132), The Italian 
Mother (152), and The Fountain—a Scene at Mola de 
Geeta (326). 

‘The Tempest’ has supplied Mr. Poole with three 
subjects_making one whole: Ferdinand declaring his 
lwe to Miranda (383), The Conspiracy of Sebastian 
ad Antonio (384), and Ferdinand and Miranda dis- 
twered by Alonzo at the Entrance to the Cave, playing 
a Chess (385). Each of these exhibits fancy and 
that disposition to self-reliance which, while it is ex- 
pesive of originality of view, sometimes tends to 
eeentricity. 

Innocence and Guilt (397) is the title given to a 
Poduction of one of our youngest aspirants to fame 
~Mr. A. Rankley. The following lines by Hogg 
We intended to describe its subject :— 

T@ woman’s heart, when fair and free, 
Her sins seem great and manifold ; 
When sunk in guilt and misery 
Ne crime can then her soul behold. 
Détigned by its author for the i!lustration ofa moral 
wher the Hogarthian fashion, few, we think, will 
uwsent to the probability of hisexamples. In Hogarth, 
thile incident is employed for the amplification and 
Mtainment of his idea even to the verge of the 
Mprobable, there is never a shock to our prejudices, 


| fit of weeping. 





advice is always so depicted as to repel the beholder. 


Mr. Rankley has chosen a mode of contrasting his 
subject by extremes in situation which, far-fetched 
in themselves, are questionable in taste. Without 
affectation of prudery, we must declare that he might 
have selected a means of enforcing his moral at once 
more forcible and less objectionable. Asa painter, 
Mr. Rankley brings to his task improved resources; 
and, bating a certain similarity of physiognomical 
character among the charity children, who look like 
sisters by blood as well as by institution, his intention 
is technically well rendered. 

Grasmere (258) is an excellent landscape by Mr. 
Witherington :—so is Ambleside, Westmoreland (536). 
Both are expressive of the same powers, in recording 
Nature in her Northern varieties, which gained him 
reputation as a transcriber of the features of Kent. 
The hop-gardens of the latter, nevertheless, invite 
back this painter to the presentment of some of the 
most characteristic incidents in the agricultural life 
of our island. 

Mr. H. N. O’Neil’s Mozart's last Moments (488) is 
derived from the affecting description in Mr, Holmes’s 
life of the composer.—* At two o'clock on the same 
day, which was that of his death, he had been visited 
by some performers of Scheckaneder’s theatre,—his 
intimate friends. The ruling passion was now 
strongly exemplified. He desired the score of the 
* Requiem’ to be brought, and it was sung by his 
visitors round his bed, himself taking the alto part. 
They had proceeded as far as the first bars of the 
* Lacrymosa,’ when Mozart was seized with a violent 
” The picture is well grouped, and 
painted with much firmness,—and as far as can be 
judged of the details, they are wrought with care. 
Consulting the Astrologer (332) is the oft-told tale of 
female curiosity seeking to anticipate the secrets of 
futurity at the hands of the mystic who makes his 
market of credulity. The picture is wanting in the 
charms of feminine beauty,—and wants also the 
simplification of effect which the suppression of 
much of the details of the background would have 
given. Both pictures are proofs of the painter’s un- 
remitting zeal. : 

In the delineation of animal nature, repose rather 
than action is the condition commonly selected by our 
artists. The exceptions are rare :—but here we have 
one in Mr. Ansdell’s large picture of The Wolf Slayer 
(538). This is a composition of great ability,—the 
various forms being delivered with remarkable spirit 
and energy. We have never before seen the painter 
so successful : and his success on the present occasion 
is owing as much to the independence and originality 
of the style as to the more refined execution and 
more freshly contrasted character of the tints. The 
picture, we repeat, is a great advance on all Mr. 
Ansdell’s previous efforts,—and is in a new mode 
of thinking, which he will do wisely to pursue, 

Mr. F. R. Pickersgill’s Syrens three (159) shows 
an improvement in his description of human forms. 
His composition, like Mr. Frost’s of the same subject, 
draws upon the knowledge and taste derived from 
the comparison of antique sculpture with the acci- 
dental character of the living figure. The combina- 
tions are good, and the contours are correct. The 
colour in many of the forms is of especial beauty, 
and an improved sense of harmony reigns in the 
general effect. The Maids of Aleyna, the Enchantress 
endeavouring to tempt Kogero(463) is not so good 
as a composition, nor so correct in drawing ; but it is 
another proof of Mr. Pickersgill’s talent as a colourist 
and of his general good taste and fancy in the depart- 
ment of poetical art. 

Mr. Dyce’s picture this year is less demonstrative 
than is usual with his works of study at the highest 
sources. Omnia Vanitas(43) refers rather to the 
schools on this side the Apennines than to the Flo- 
rentine or Umbrian masters. His Magdalen forms 
are less correct in their proportions than is customary 
with this erudite artist. 

There is so much ability and spirit in two works 
by men young in age and in fame, mixed up with so 
much that is obsolete and dead in practice, that some 
remark is demanded on a system whose tendency 
may be hurtful to our growing artists and to our 
school. The Isabella (311) of Mr. J. E. Millais, 
imagined from a poem by Keats, and Rienzi vowing 
to obtain Justice for the Death of his younger Brother 
slain in a skirmish between the Colonna and Orsini 
Factions (324), by Mr. Hunt,are both by artists with 





whose names we have had before but slight acquaint- 


ance. Both area recurrence to the expression of 
a time when the art was in a state of transition or 
progression rather than of accomplishment. If the 
artist must have some particular model for his 
practice, the perfect rather than the imperfect would 
surely be a wise adoption. When a German critic 
recommends “clinging to the old masters assiduously, 
emulating their unalterable truth and beauty, till 
they become a second nature to eye and soul,” his 
advice must be accepted in an enlarged and philo- 
sophic sense, not in that literal and narrow view 
which would reproduce a mere phase in the gra- 
dual developement of the art. As unwise would 
it be were the literary student to recur to days 
when our vernacular was under the immediate 
influence of German or French association for his 
phraseology in a time when our language is rich 
and complete. The German authority above 
alluded to, speaking of the spirit in which previous 
practice may be followed, very justly observes,— 
“To attempt to engraft the genius of foreign nations 
upon our own is indeed a most dangerous experi- 
ment. National art and taste are infallibly de- 
stroved, and foreign excellence is rarely if ever 
attained. The justice of these remarks as applied 
to the imitative system in painting must be evident, 
and the inconsistency to which it leads is subversive 
of all national characteristics,” &c. The faults of 
the two pictures under consideration are the results 
of the partial views which have led their authors to 
the practice of a time when knowledge of light and 
shade and of the means of imparting due relief by 
the systematic conduct of aérial perspective had not 
obtained. Without the aid of these in the treat- 
ment of incident and costume, we get but such 
pictorial form of expression as seen through the 
magnifying medium of a lens would be presented 
to us in the medieval illumination of the chronicle 
or the romance. Against this choice of pictorial 
expression let the student be cautioned. He may gain 
admirers by it among those whose antiquarian pre- 
judices may be gratitied by the clever revival of the 
merely curious; but he will fail to win the sympa- 
thies of these who know what are the several integral 
parts necessary to making up the great sum of truth. 

In classing together these two works, it should be 
understood that reference is made merely to the 
correspondence of view which has actuated both 
artists. In their several elaborations there is a 
marked difference. Mr. Millais has manifested the 
larger amount of resource. There is excellent action, 
painting, and character in the several heads of his 
picture—well distinguished in age and sex,—and in 
certain occasional passages of incident and of form : 
but the picture is injured by the utter want of ration- 
ality in the action of a prominent figure,—carried 
almost to the verge of caricature. This figureextends 
his unwieldy leg in the immediate front of the picture 
so as not merely to divide attention with but to ap- 
propriate all the interest from the love-sick Lorenzo 
and the fair Isabel_who 

Could not sit at meals but felt how well 

It soothed each to be the other by. 
In addition to this absurd piece of mannerism, 
there is in the picture that inlaid look—that hard 
monotony of contour and absence of shadow—which 
are due to the causes before stated.—In Mr. Hunt's 
picture it is the intention or design alone which can 
be estimated: and there are force of thought and 
concentration of purpose, though expressed in such 
affected language. 

Mr. J. C. Hook has a picture of The Chevalier 
Bayard wounded at Brescia (177), where “ fair, 
virtuous and well-trained” damsels “afforded much 
pastime to the Chevalier during his illness by their 
choice singing, playing on the lute, and their much 
cunning needlework.” In the selection of his theme 
Mr. Hook reminds us in no slight degree of the time 
when it was the wont of Mr. Eastlake to recur to 
the page of the Italian historian or romance. His 
mantle, since he has all but abandoned our Exhibi- 
tions, has fallen on no unworthy shoulders. Mr. 
Hook’s ‘ Bayard’ exhibits a like acquaintance with 
and appreciation of the virtues of Venetian art,— 
—and is in taste and refinement no way inferior, nor 
in the unison with these of the severer qualities of 
form and character. Neither has Mr. Hook shown 
any inferiority in the power of telling his story,—or 
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in a sense of the balance of colour and of genera! har- 
mony. Less to our tas’e is Othello’s first suspicion 
(382), though it is impassioned in sentiment and 
vigorous in colour. Bianca Capello (517) unites 
with the others to satisfy us that Mr. Hook will be 
one of the prominent men of his day. 

A Watteau-like sense of elegance and gaiety has 
been infused by Mr. W. D. Kennedy into a land- 
scape and figures called Happy Hours—TItaly as it 
was (419). There is much of grace in the employment 
of the figures as well as in their several actions,—and 
of life and buoyancy in the selection of colour; but 
there is a uniformity of touch in the vegetation, which 
is inex pressive of species,and looks monotonous. In 
all other respects this picture speaks of experience 
of eye and facility of hand. 

Mr. Cope’s First Born (207) ingeniously represents 
an ordinary incident on the scale of nature, ina canvas 
of small extent. A young married pair are bending 
over the slumber of their child. The general truth 
of the actions is not sustained, owing to an involve- 
ment of contour occasioned by the pose of the 
sleeping infant: which, besides being untrue, is de- 
structive of that idea of simplicity and artlessness 
that belongs to infancy. Griselda’s First Trial 
(117) isthe coloured study for the tresco in the House 
of Lords:—and Fireside Musings (100) is a simple 
figure of a girl sitting by the chimnev of a modernly 
appointed house, The details in this are wrought 
with a!l the perfection of the genre-school, and declare 
the versatility of the artist’s powers. 

There is a look of so much fact—such genuine 
and honest working—in an Interior of an English 
Cottage (39), by Mr. G. Hardy, that we hope to 
make future acquaintance with the artist on more 
extended scale and in more important subject. 
Another little interior entitled The Grandmother 
(475), where she is seen instructing a child, is equally 
an evidence of his talent. 

Mr. A. Solomon has been more fortunate than 
usual in his choice of incident,—The Academy for 
Instruction in the Discipline of the Fan, 1711 (497), 
from The Spectator. he artist has introduced us 
into the school-room where the pedagogue in flirta- 
tation is imparting to a class of as varied, quick, and 
ready scholars as master ever found the several 
evolutions with which conquest or annihilation is 
to be dealt out by the instrument in question. 
“ Women,” says the paper referred to, “ are armed 
with fans as men are with swords, and sometimes do 
more execution with them. To the end, therefore, 
that ladies may be entire mistresses of the weapon 
they bear, I have erected an academy for the train- 
ing up of young women in the exercise of the fan, 
according to the most fashionable airs and motions 
that are now practised at court.” Mr. Solomon shows 
not only the youthful beauty anxious to enhance by 
every little grace or artifice the value of natural 
endowments, but the less favoured class anxious to 
lose no means that may help to supply their absent 
place. He has thus gained contrast to heighten the 
value of his individualities, The forms of beauty and of 
plainness are in their separate characters and befitting 
gestures costumed and appointed toa nicety. The 
‘painter shows both propriety and humour. The air 
with which the instructor manceuvres his fan is comic 
even to the verge of improhability. The figures are 
ona larger scale than is customary with this painter ; 
and a greater fluency of style in handling has been 
the result of careful practice. 

Mr. Severn has produced a small picture which 
he calls The Holy Sepulchre (549). It is one of 
those pictorial preachings which it is rarely the 
habit of our artists to execute,—and assuredly not 
much the disposition of the day to receive; and he 
labours under the disadvantages of the position in 
which he has thus placed himself. The language 
of allegory in Art has long ceased to be a medium 
through which to address the mind—whether that 
may be attributed to degeneracy of poetic feeling or 
to the advance of common sense. Our sources of 
knowledge are now so abundant, so varied, and so 
clear, that forms of expression which meet us in 
hiereglyph or in cipher fail comparatively of their 
appeal, and will find few who have time or dispo- 
sition to interpret them. The description which 
Mr. Severn has thought it necessary to give in the 
Catalogue of his intention—describing the motives 





of the actions and expressions in his picture—is a 


criticism on its obscurity. The explanation which 
announces that a particular angel is looking up or 
looking down in an expression of joy or of woe, has, 
too, so much of the Janguage of the showman as to 
provoke irreverent emotion where all should be 
solemnity and respect. The merits of the greatest 
technical skill would scarcely suffice to redeem from 
such untoward association—and the time and un- 
disputed talents of this artist would be better exercised 
on themes more in accordance with the spirit of the 
Mr. Severn has shown some clever painting 
in the details of figures and in the landscape back- 
ground ; though a greater difference in the forms of 
the heads would have been more consistent with the 
variety of emotions intended to be conveyed. There 
is enough in the picture to prove that with a more 
suitable theme Mr. Severn would have done more 
credit to his name. 

Each succeeding visit to the Exhibition adds to 
the conviction that they who had charge of the 
hanging have had small consideration for the most 
important and difficult range of the art. It would 
be invidious to point to the numerous particular 
instances of preference given to examples in the 
humbler departments. Commonplace landscapes, 
commonplace transcriptions of animals, and vulgar 
versions in portraiture meet the eye at every turn— 
while placed high is seen some work of pretension 


ace. 
ge. 


whose merits demanded a better place, and whose | 


better placing would have lent greater attraction.and 
variety to the general aspect of the show. Christ 
bearing the Cross (439), by Mr. W. H. Darley—a 
name of which we have not before heard —is one 
of these latter instances. This is a half figure well 
intentioned, with good and just expression: with 
faulty drawing, it may be admitted, but conceived in 
a spirit not slightly congenial with the pathos of a 
Piombo. 

By means of Mr. J. Chalon’s little scene Tourists 
in the Tyrol (92) the traveller is enabled to renew 
acquaintance with a portion of some of the most in- 
teresting country in Europe. Slight and sketchy in its 
execution, it yet brings before the mind vividly all the 
circumstances of the scene.—The well-chosen situa- 
tion of the little summer-house, which commands so 
good a view of the lake—the neighbouring villa—the 
introduction of the tourists who, spy-glass in hand, 
are scrutinizing the beauties stretched out before and 
around them—all contribute to the spirit of the view. 
Of the two little studies by Mr. Jones—Swanilda, 
accused of crime, exposed to be killed by wild horses 


(168), of which the able chiar-oscuro drawing will | 


be remembered—and the Siefch for an Altar-piece 
(173),—the last will be best liked. Presenting an 
episode of the hour of the Crucifixion, Mr. Jones 
shows how the rocks were rent, and in the general 
convulsion of nature masses of human beings parti- 
cipated in the confusion of the time. The main inci- 
dent is alluded to by the appearance of Calvary in 
the extreme distance. The thought is highly poetic— 
and is worthy to bereproduced in enlarged dimensions. 

There is considerable sentiment in a little picture 
of a mother watching the slumbers of her child,— 
The Passion Flower (437), by Mr. John Bridges. 
The sweet tones in the half shadow thrown over the 
infant contribute to the air of repose; and its other 
refinements are heightened by their marked opposi- 
tion to the tint and character of the parent who is 
anxiously regarding her offspring. 

Mr. H. Pickersgill, jun. has this year again made 
progress in a scene from Thierry’s History (470) 
where Robert surnamed *The Devil’ first obtains 
sight of his future wife. One day, returning from the 
chace, he beheld a young girl of Falaise, with whose 
beauty he was struck, as he looked on her washing 
linen, with her companions, in a stream.—She became 
the mother of William the Conqueror. This is an 
ambitious composition,—to which Mr. Pickersgill 
has brought the qualification of increased breadth 
and largeness of style that is indicative of future 
excellence, 

Of the many younger painters of the genre school 
more steady advance is observable in tew than in 
Mr. Philip.—His Drawing for the Militia (284) ex- 
hibits the boldness of his style and his vigour and 
facility of execution. These impart to his conceptions 


a masculine character, which, while it is singular, | 


avoids vulgarity. Representing the time of a century 


| the sweetness and beauty for whose recovery from 


should cortribute to the telling of his story, Tote 
large accoutred figure in the foreground who sta 


with his back presented to the spectator 

take exception,-~as, besides its tendeney to — 

of sentiment, occasioning an interference from th 

magnitude of its scale with the main action jy the 

mid-distance of the piece. 
Sculpture. 

The Startled Nymph, a marble statue (No. 2295) 
by Mr. Behnes, is a work of great beauty. It re > 
sents a nymph apparently about to descend into a 
stream to bathe,—and startled by the apparition of 
a lizard at her feet. The last drapery which sheis 
in the act of throwing off gives support to the figure 
The nymph character—semi-divine, yet in many of 
its attributes “of the earth earthy” —is well tg 
gested. The limbs are modelled into the perfection 
of forms that are human, and the features havea 
serious and abstract expression which speaks of the 
finer essence within.—The same artist has a colosgl 
statue in marble of the late Sir William Folly 
(1204); which presents the great lawyer in his robes 
—his left hand resting on a scroll. The costume 
does not lend itself favourably to sculpture. The 
stiff neckcloth, the formal cut-away coat, the buttoned 
waistcoat, and the not very picturesque robes of the 
Queen’s Counsel, are difficult elements for the chisel 
to work with ;—and a pile of books (which suggest 
themselves at once as Jaw books) help the truth. 
but not the poetry—of the presentment. Mr. Behnes, 
however, has mastered these difficulties with a skilful 
hand,—and produced a striking likeness of the emi- 
nent original. 

Eurydice, by Mr. Macdonald, (1217), is another 
example of the want of thought which unspiritualizes 
the works of so many of our sculptors. Some of the 
most eminent of them, in place and name, are yet 
content to work only with the chisel—over which 
they have obtained a mastery—not with the mind. 
Here, now, are a face and figure worthy to represent 


the grave love was inspired with strength to brave the 
terrors of the realm of shades,—and which was lost 
for ever to that same love by means of its own exces 





since, he has suffered no incident to escape him that | than express themselves in any formal outward che- 


so also inspired. Nothing need be more graceful 
than the modelling of this figure in limb and atti- 
tude :—but it fails in expression and inaction. The 
sentiment of the situation supposed is wholly absent. 
Here is Eurydice in the immediate presence of her 
doom,—startled by the touch of the snake which stung 
her to death; yet on her sweet face there is neither 
fear, nor loathing, nor surprise,—and the right hand 
which is extended towards the reptile that is coiling 
round her leg holds the drapery as deliberately and 
mincingly as if she were about to wipe away a spot 
of dirt. The action is irresistibly suggestive of that 
idea. If Orpheus had had the mechanical skill ofa 
Paganini multiplied fifty-fold, he would never have 
won back his lost one from the unsurrendering 
Hades had he not been able to breathe into his 
music a soul which was the living principle of his 
lyre :—and no amount of technical excellence will 
enable Mr. Macdonald to give back the dead Eury- 
dice to modern times while his art suggests the 
mournful incidents of her story yet deals essentially 
with the mere poetry of form. 

Mr. Marshall exhibits (1213) a full-length Statue 
of Thomas Campbell, to he erected in Poets’ Corner, 
Westminster Abbey. This is a fine work, The poet 
is represented in his robes of Lord Rector of the 
University of Glasgow :—the left arm resting on 4 
sort of altar, in whose front is sculptured in low relief 
a figure of Hope, with her torch. The altar 5 
crowned by a pile of volumes; and the bard hasi 
one hand a pencil and in the other a scroll,—is@ 
| fact “in the moment of projection.” Our own objet 

tion is, to the determined and premeditated ait and 
attitude of the inspiration. The head is raised as f 
in invocation, and a present communication betwee 
the Poet and the Muses is formally inferred. One 
step further on this path of presentment, 4 
we should have had the fire from heaven descending 
at his call. The work, however, conveys all its 
own meanings — which is something; and to 
this by means more transcendental belongs only to 
| an inspiration akin to that which is here presum 
To make the fine and spiritual intentions of a 
| poetical subject breathe out of the marble itself, rather 
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iven only to genius of the very highest 


peat the admirers of Campbell may well be 
- ied with this work by Mr. Marshall. 


up of Venus and Cupid (1211), by Mr. Davis, 
n only for the purpose of entering our 
test against the manner in which the 
jculptor has been treated by the —. No con- 
siderations of whatever kind can justify the manner 
ig which this group 18 placed ; because had it been 
. ible for want of space to give it better standing, 
it should have been rejected from the Exhibition 
together. That the sculptor would never have 
consented to its remaining in the room on its present 
conditions, could he have known them, it is impos- 
sible to doubt. The placing is a positive insult to 
sim. The group is a large one, to be viewed in 
front; but it has been turned sideways, like a house 
made to fit into a corner, so that only its gable end 
can be seen. We will not attempt to give an 
gecount of a work thus hidden. Its exhibition is 
here neutralized :—“ de non apparentibus et non 
existentibus Pope a. We will ~~ Mr. 

‘sthe benefit of another Latin maxim :—Omne 
en = =o a will —- _ work 
to be a good one,—but can have no information on 

subject. 
“ aie of Musidora (1340), by Mr. J. Thomas, 
must not be overlooked in this Exhibition, though it 
has its place at the back,—figuring amongst the busts. 

And fair exposed she rp ng ram from herself 

ji y blushing at the doubtful breeze, 

pene gh starting like the fearful im. 
The original of this figure—as of how many a modern 
sculptured one besides—is the Medicean Venus. 
That deathless work has had a large sculpture pro- 
geay. Allowing, however, for this want of invention 
inthe idea, the work before us is a fine one. The 
proportions are somewhat massive,—but the limbs 
re eel modelled, and the turn of the head and 
poe of the figure are characteristic. 

Our readers may remember that some time since 
our Roman correspondence gave them to understand 
that Mr. Gibson was engaged in that city on a bas- 
relief exhibiting The Hours and the Horses of the Sun. 
The result is here (1231) ;—and we hope the imagi- 
tation of our readers has not been too highly excited 
by the promising title. What palsy has come over 
the hand of Mr. Gibson we know not;—but such a 
piece of modelling as this would discredit an academy 
sudent. It bears a striking likeness to the alabaster 
work done for sale at Micali’s shop in Leghorn,—and 
known to English loungers by the specimens in the 
Quadrant. What merit of design there is must be 
asigned to the frieze of the Parthenon—the poverty 
of execution is Mr. Gibson’s own. In the first place, 
the fiery coursers and their empyrean grooms, which 
should be floating, are evidently falling. They do 
not tread the “element in which they work” as 
mative—or even “subdued’’—to it. The embodied 
“Hour” in front is obviously and with great diffi- 
culty holding up his horse,—which looks like a hobby- 
horse, and gravitates visibly earthward. The hind 
horse has evidently been “down:”—it must have 
taken more falls than one so to dislocate a limb— 
# in the case of one which it displays. In fact, 
the treatment is everywhere poor: and such horses 
% these altogether have been nowhere else seen 
wave at the toy-maker’s. Contorted limbs, im- 
Possible mouths, and wooden necks characterize Mr. 
Gibson's version of the Coursers of the Sun. A 
sculptor in Venice who had never seen a horse,— 
and guessed at the animal only, as he might at the 
Chimzera—could have done no worse. From Rome 
ad from Mr. Gibson we were entitled to expect 
something great] y better. 
very fine specimen of bas-relief is Mr. E. G. 
Papworth’s Richard II. and Bolingbroke entering 
Lindon (1201).— 
Mo The Duke, great Bolingbroke, 
areal ta a hot and fiery steed, 

I 8 aspiring rider seemed to know, 
erty but stately pace kept on his course, 

M : tongues cried—God save thee, Bolingbroke. 

I thank you, countrymen. 
The seene is rendered with great truth and elo- 
quence. The crowds on the path of the triumphant 
lingbroke are in motion,—and the contrast is excel- 
lently presented between. his bold and ambitious 
bearing and the dejected air and attitude of the 


A grou} 
mentio 


grnest pro! 


rebuke and visibly under the shadow of his coming 
doom. The latter rides here like a captive in the train 
of his conqueror. All this is told in lines of great 
and various beauty. The composition is at once 
spirited and graceful. 





Fine-Art Gossip.—Some more efficient controlling 
power, or some better recognized standard of merit, is 
necessary for the admission of works to the valuable 
space yet left on the walls of our National Art Gal- 
lery. We will not insist on the inconsistency in- 
volved in the fact, that space which could not be 


the late Mr. Vernon is readily ceded to indifferent 
pictures the gifts of men who have their names thus 
cheaply chronicled to posterity; but we mus¢ point 
out that some very indifferent works do at this 
moment occupy space which, if the cost of the erec- 
tion of the gallery be computed, might be reckoned 
at no smal! amount of guineas per foot. The spu- 
rious Holbeins—the indifferent Guidos —and little 
Dutch pictures unimportant in the formation of a 
great gallery—have cost more than their worth, and 
now occupy room that can ill be afforded. To this 
class of pictures have just been added two, which, if 
received at all, should have been placed in a position 
less calculated to give erroneous impressions of their 
worth. A great gallery should be the teacher of the 
public mind,—and every work admitted into it 
should occupy just that locality to which its compara- 
tive merit entitles it. Had such an arrangement been 
here observed, ‘'The Dead Christ between the two 


at the foot of the stairs; and ‘The Adoration of the 
Kings’—ascribed to Baldassare Peruzzi, and pre- 
sented by Col. W. C. Trevelyan—would have been 
placed by the side of its cartoon at the head of the 


some years since by Lord Ellesmere.—W ithout some 
improved system on the part of the Trustees, or more 
efficient advice and intelligence on the part of the 
keeper, the National Gallery may degenerate into a 
collection of Wardour-street-looking curiosities like 
theso-named Peruzzi or the poor and unmeaning com- 
monplace baptized as by Razzi, Whether the first 
of these pictures is or is not from the hands of Peruzzi 
we will not take upon ourselves to determine. 
page of Vasari on the subject runs thus:—“ Fece al 
conte Gio, Battista sopradette un disegno d° una 
Nativita con i Magi di chiar-oscuro, nella quale é 
cosa maravigliosa vedere i cavalli, i carriaggi, le costi 
dei tre re condotti con bellissima grazia, siccome 
anche sono le muraglie de temp) ed alcuni cas i 











amentl 
intorno alla capanna; la quale opera fece poi colorire 
il conte da Girolamo Trevigi, che la condusse a 
buona perfezione.” Now, this Girolamo Trevigi 


in the latter capacity we learn from Ridolfi that he 
lost his life in Picardy when engaged in the English 
and French wars in 1544. Ridolti acquaints us also 
that he painted with much delicacy, and sought 
to follow the style of Raffaelle; and cites a picture 





in imitation of the *Sta. Cecilia’ of Raffaelle, and 
many other works. There are considerable variations 
in the composition of the picture from the cartoon or 
design of which Vasari speaks,—and which is sup- 
posed to be that given by Lord Ellesmere to the 
National Gallery: but the foregoing statements 
made by these authors may not be unacceptable to 
our readers,—and they will form their own opinions 
as to the correctness of the attribution. 

We must correct an error which crept into our 
columns last week when we stated that Mr. Baily’s 
Bust of the late Francis Baily had been presented to 
the Astronomical Society by the sculptor. Our 
reacers already know from our report of the pro- 
ceedings of that body at the time that the bust was 
the gift of Miss Baily, the sister of the original. 

Weare to have a bronze statue of Lord George 


Harcourt House, the residence of his father, the 
Duke of Portland. We have had so many bad 


anxious about the appearance which the new statue 
will make. Cavendish Square already contains an 
equestrian figure of the Duke of Cumberland, the 





wfortunate monarch in presence of the popular 





Witna 


so-called hero of Culloden,—the particular statue on 


which Sir Joshua Reynolds is so properly severe in 


found for the first-rate modern productions given by | 


Ange!s'—attributed to G. A. Razzi, and presented | 
by Mr. Edmund Higginson—would have been found | 


same stairs, where it has been since it was presented | 


The | 


was at once a painter and a military architect; and | 


by him of ‘ Sau Jacopo,’ in Saint Salvador, at Venice, | 


Bentinck set up in Cavendish Square, over against | 


portrait-statues of late years, that we are somewhat | 


one of his Discourses; we should therefore be sorry 
to see,a second disgrace to Art erected in the same 
locality. The committee intrusted with the subscrip- 
tion have selected six artists to compete (so it is said), 
—and we have heard the six named. We shall look 
to the proceedings of this committee with particular 
interest. We have had too many Art jobs already, 
and too many bronze and marble statues to com- 
memorate them, without adding any more to their 
number. 

Mr. Cotterill has exhibited his usual skill in the 
design and execution of the Emperor of Russia’s 
magnificent silver vase to be run for at Ascot during 
the present season. The subject selected isthe Death 


| of Hippolytus: aterrestrial kind of Phaéton, whose fate 


has allowed the introduction of frantic horses, fearful 
sea-monsters, and jagged rocks, so peculiarly suited 
to the skill of the modeller. Mr. Cotterill has here 
shown a nice feeling of the beautiful in Art—with 
much careful execution and dexterous grouping. Nor 
has he been less successful or ingenious in the Queen’s 
Cup for Ascot, representing a Spanish Bull Fight,— 
nor in the Goodwood Cup for the present year, re- 
presenting the Sioux Indians hunting the bisons on 
the Prairie of North America. Bulls and bisons are 
clumsy animals compared to horses and lions:—but 
Mr. Cotterill has contended successfully with his 
difficulties, and has caught the proper character and 
texture of those represented.—The vase and the two 
cups are on view at Messrs. Garrards in the Hay- 
market—and wiil repay a visit. 

A very mixed, and in many respects very poor, 
collection of pictures of the English school was sold 
during the present week by Messrs. Christie& Manson. 
‘Salisbury Cathedral from the Meadows,” by the late 
Mr. Constable, brought 410 guineas; and * Dedham, 
from the Towing Path,’ by the same thoroughly 
English artist, 150 guineas, The ‘Salisbury’ is 
called “the celebrated work” of its painter; but, if 
we mistake not, we have seen a better picture by 
Constable of Salisbury from a different point of view. 
Time has cone something to these pictures,—but not 
much. The flakes of white and patches of green 
still predominate, but not so unpleasantly as when 
first laid on: so that years may yet mellow the 
whole to one consistent harmony, and realize the 
expectations of the painter—which many still con- 
tinue to deem absurd. A clever picture by the late 
Mr. Collins, of‘ The Disposal of a Favourite Lamb,’ 
was bought in :—as was a group of Nymphs, of the 
| size of life, by Mr. Stothard. The ‘Collins’ was 
| painted in 1813,—and sold at the time to a Mr. 
| Ogden, for 140 guineas. The principal nymph in 
| the group by Stothard has been, we believe, more 
| than once engraved,—and is very elegant. 

We are informed that the committee of the Hyde 
Park Exhibition have granted free admission to their 
gallery to the students of the Government School of 
Design:—an example worth pointing out to the 
other Art-Exhibitions in the metropolis. 

A correspondent writes tous as follows. —“Although 
the designs for the Royal Arch to be erected at 
Dundee in commemoration of Her Majesty’s landing 
there in 1844 were sent in in the middle of February, 
the competition is not yet terminated. It was, indeed, 
announced a few weeks afterwards that a design by 
Mr. J. T. Roughead, of Glasgow—said to be in the 
Norman style—had been selected; but the others 
were not returned, nor could the architects who 
applied for their drawings—as some did more than 
once—obtain either them or an answer to account 
for their being detained. At last, a printed circular 
mn sent informing them that it is doubtful 

whether the design first selected will be adopted; 
its being so depending upon whether it can be exe- 
cuted for the sum limited :—therefore they must wait 
a week or two longer. Now surely it ought to have been 
ascertained long erenow—the subject being so simple, 
| a mere arch or ornamental gateway—whether Mr. 
Rovghead’s design or any other could be executed 
for the sum proposed. What is equally strange, is 
| that those designs should not be returned which have 
| no chance of being selected; as must no doubt be 
the case with all but a few which in the opinion of 
| the committee stood next in merit to Mr. Roughead’s. 
Besides being rather coolly informed, not that their 
designs will be sent back in due course, but that they 
| must apply for them again when the time for doing 


has bee 
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so, shall be notified by advertisement in the Builder, 
—the competitors are in the meanwhile left severally 
under the impression that they have still a chance. 

Arrangements have, we understand, just been 
entered into by the Commissioners of Fine Arts for 
the decoration of the refreshment-room of the new 
House of Lords; and Messrs. Stanfield, David Roberts, 
and Edwin Landseer, the artists selected, are on the 
eye of concluding as to the nature and treatment of 
the subjects to be confided to them. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
On MONDAY next, June 4, HERR ERNST will give aGRAND 
EVENING CONCERT, with full Orchestra, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, and in the course of the evening will perform on the Violin 
the following pieces composed by him :—Grand Allegro Pathétique 
—Airs Hongrois Variés— Rondo Pappageno (performed for the 
first time in England)—and his Fantaisie sur Il Pirata. Principal 
ists: Mdile. Jetty Treftz, Miss Dolby, and Herr_Pischek. 
Instrumentalists: Herr Halle, Pianoforte ; Conductor, Mr. Bene- 
dict; Leader, Mr.Willy. Tickets, 103. 6d. each, may be obtained at 
the principal Musicsellers ; Reserved Seats, One Guinea, to be had 
only of Messrs. Cramer & Co., and Messrs. C. & R. Ullivier. 





THE MACREADY RIOTS IN NEW YORK. 

Tue means taken by Mr. Forrest and “his sym- 
pathisers” in pursuance of their determination to 
drive Mr. Macready from the American stage have suc- 
ceeded to their hearts’ content : nay more, have pro- 
duced certain last seenes—if they be the last—which 
can hardly have been contemplated when the drama 
was originally planned. While the Spartacus of the 
New World was delivering himself of his coarse paper 
invectives, while his myrmidons “the Bowery boys” 
were organizing their discharges of pillory missiles, 
we presume they can scarcely have looked to such an 
issue as the loss of sixteen or twenty lives in the 
streets of New York. We will not, however, under- 
take to say at what amount or kind of cost a man 
like Mr. Forrest may be willing to feed the Ogre of 
his own rancorous vanity.—The following, gathered 
from journals forwarded to us, is something like a 
sketch of the main events of the Macready riots in 
the order of their progress, — 

It would seem as if, after much “fending and 
proving” in the public prints—Mr. Forrest’saccusation 
against Mr. Macready of havingresorted to underhand 
practices in England being backed by “ clenchers” 
from a Mr. Wikoff, and contradicted by counter- 
statements from Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Fonblanque, 
Sir E. B. Lytton, and other English theatrical 
and literary persons,—a coup de grace was prepared 
for the English tragedian on the occasion of his fare- 
well appearance at the Astor Place Theatre or Opera 
House of New York. This place of amusement, 
it should further be mentioned, is said to have been 
for some time unpopular among “ the many,” owing 
to high prices, dress regulations, &c., not to be 
endured in a land of freedom and fair-play. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Macready’s appearance there on Monday, 
May the 7th, was liberally attended by the Messrs. 
Lynch and their ladies. The males of the tribe 
treated the foreign artist to a shower of eggs, of assa- 
fetida phials (after the Repealers’ receipt), and 
finally of household furniture,—chairs having been 
hurled on the stage! With this American species of 
“chairing” the performances came abruptly toa close: 
—and Mr. Macready signified to the management that 
he considered his engagement virtually annulled. 
Certain gentlemen of New York, however, among 
whom should be named Mr. Washington Irving— 
honourably ashamed of the stain which rested on 
their city for its treatment of an eminent stranger, 
who throughout the whole of this idle dispute has 
demeaned himself with great dignity,—wrote a letter 
to Mr. Macready, in compliance with the request 
of which he was induced to make a second appear- 
ance on Thursday evening, May the 10th. By 
this time the quarrel appears to have spread 
throughout a circle far wider than the original one 
of Mr. Forrest and his savages. Placards were 
posted up and down the city, calling upon Ameri- 
cans to decide whether “ English Aristocrats (!)—a 
Foreign Ruler” (!!)— should triumph in America’s 
metropolis:” a part of the population became excited, 
—and the authorities found it necessary to provide 
against tumult and outbreak. The Opera House, 
which was crowded early, was surrounded by a nu- 
merous and feverish mob. The performance was 
soon. interrupted; and the malcontents who were 
taken into custody attempted to set fire to the build- 








ing by tearing up the wood-work of the room in 
which they were confined. Simultaneously with this 
savage experiment, the sympathisers without—by this 
time a large multitude—became more and more 
furious and daring. They attacked the building, 
threatening its destruction ; and it became necessary 
for the town military and national guard to interpose. 
A collision then took place,—in which some twenty 
persons among the rioters were shot dead, and 
many more were wounded.—- While these scenes were 
being acted outside the tieatre, “a portion of the 
mob,” says the Weekly Herald, “repaired to the New 
York Hotel, where they supposed Mr. Macready to 
have taken shelter, and commenced an attack.” They 
were, however, repulsed thence by the proprietor. 
—To conclude the narrative, it is added that Mr. 
Macready escaped from New York, in disguise, for 
Boston, at three o'clock on the morning after the 
outrage :—and he is now, we trust, on his way to this 
country. He has had a most narrow escape from the 
Land of Liberty : Mr. Forrest having nearly succeeded 
in taking the life of his supposed riva/. The champion 
of American drama has slaughtered a hecatomb of 
his countrymen in the attempt to ensure sole pos- 
session of his throne :—for, whatever elements may 
have subsequently entered into the quarrel, on 
Mr. Forrest’s head rests the original sin of the blood 
that has been shed. To our English notions, America 
pays too dearly for her great Actor! 

We cannot record the story of these utterly miser- 
able and disgraceful occurrences without a further 
word or two of comment. These, it is needless to 
say, have no concern with the loca! feuds and griev- 
ances which may have grown upon the original 
quarrel. The social and semi-political animosities 
that led to bloodshed are matters beyond the scope 
of the Atheneum till they shall figure in history. 
Our business is with the question as one of Art. The 
American papers, we are glad to say, have for the most 
and best part taken an honourable position through- 
out the whole of this shameful quarrel—refusing all 
sympathy to the unfounded attack upon “ thestranger 
within their gates."—But granting even that any or 
every word of Mr. Forrest’s stupid story had been 
proved true—supposing his grievance a real one—he 
may congratulate himself on having “ bettered the in- 
struction” of his enemies in the most approved fashion 
of Shylock—on having repaid Mr. Macready’s “ hypo- 
crisy,” “jealousy,” “corruption of the press,” with 
a ferocious malignity —a use of “bludgeon and 
petronel’’—happily rare in theatre or in bear-garden. 
—The missiles of Monday the 7th—which we are 
assured by certain of the New York press in Mr. 
Forrest's interest were meant not to hit Mr. Macready, 
but merely to terrify him back to his own penates— 
have struck, their contrivers may be assured, the right 
person.—The ovation befouled Mr. Forrest himself 
—the chair cracked his own pinchbeck crown—the 
assafectida scent will cling to his gladiator’s robes, 
past cleansing, so long as the stage shall be a stage.— 
But while we record this inevitable issue of such 
vulgar frenzy, let us not be mistaken. Our “spe- 
cial wonder” thereupon is not confined to the bully 
himself and his “ boys.” Those who hope to breed 
national hatreds out of like outrages must be re- 
minded that, fortunately—and unfortunately—such 
unrehearsed tragedies are not exclusively American. 
We must recal to them the proceedings of Cowell and 
his crew at Drury Lane last year,—how also the “gal- 
lant Frenchman” threw, to the glory of his own stage, 
to Mdlle. Mars, a funeral chaplet, by way of ex- 
plaining to her that a coffin was her properest place— 
that courageous Italian noblemen think it no shame 
to bait from the stage of their Za Scala the miserable 
prima donna who cannot sueceed there, or the 
recusant one with whom they fail to succeed.—The 
real moral of such misbehaviours is neither anti- 
American, nor anti-Gallican, nor anti-Milanese: it 
is a general and abiding shame and sorrow, that Art, 
whose pretext it is to elevate the tone of “the masses,” 
should do so little to raise even persons professing 
refinement above the coarsest savagery when per- 
sonal interests intrude.—Here is matter sad enough 
for the most indefatigable moralist or reformer to 
grapple with. 





Purtmarmonic Concerts. — The Sith Concert 
commenced with Beethoven’s cheerful Symphony 
in c major. In the first part, Miss Kate Loder 


played Mendelssohn's Serenade and Allegro Gig. 

Her reading was good; but her hand jig 
strong enough to deal with one of the 
tiring pieces of brilliancy extant. The act 
with the Overture to ‘ Leonora,’ which 
cored. Act the second opened 

sohn’s Third Symphony, — in wh 
was also given twice. Both times it 


Tog, 
Close 
was 

with Mendel, 
ich the Schereg 


fulness of the movement by destroying the cleameg 
of response in the parts. The slow Movement wen 
beautifully, and seemed to be more relished than 
on former occasions. The entire work, indeed, iy 
growing in Philharmonic favour ;—being one of the 
very few orchestral compositions of its seale whieh 
can be alternated with Beethoven's Symphonies 
without the inferiority being immediately felt, The 
score has that completeness, finesse of combination, 
soundness of science, and liveliness of fancy whieh 
yield new beauties with each new hearing. Her 
the interest of the concert ended. The singers were 
Mdlle. de Treffz—who gave Mozart's ‘ Deh yien? 
and Meyerbeer’s ‘ Robert, toi que j’aime,’ stead 
and with purity of tone, but without vocal elegance 
—and M. Wartel. The latter, too dreary to te 
endured, cleared the room. He had selected the 
sixth of Beethoven's Sacred Songs, transposed 
tone lower, which he declaimed in a most logy. 
brious fashion. — Later, he favoured us with the 
‘Ave Maria’ of Schubert. Why did he not pre- 
fer one of Rossini’s melodies written for Ellen f 
the Lake? These usurpations ought not to be 
permitted at a concert calling itself classical. The 
Philharmonic Directors have this year been unfor. 
tunate in their foreign singers,—the vocal portion of 
the recent concerts being, at best, mediocre. Th 
overture to Spohr's ‘ Alchymist’ had been rehearsed 
by way of final piece; but, in its place, Cherubinis 
‘Les Deux Journées’ was performed to “ play the 
congregation out.”—There was no solo in the second 
act. We hear that an engagement was offered to 
Herr Joachim to perform Mendelssohn's violin Con. 
certo, and declined by him on the score of the place 
in the programme allotted to the work. We em- 
phasize the reason,—since we are convinced that per- 
sonal vain-glory has small share in any matter where 
the young violinist is concerned. Further, we should 
be right glad to see our concerts by ordinance 
shortened, more especially if the time economied 
might be given to rehearsal. But, as the usages of 
the Philharmonic Society stand, we hold Her 
Joachim’s refusal to be a mistake. So far as we 
recollect, the violin Concerto has year after year 
been as often played in the second as in the fint 
act; and thus (even with regard to Mendelssohn's 
fame by way of reason), Herr Joachim is in an 
error to have made a condition of a point which 
was conceded, no later than the preceding concett, 
by no younger an artist than Herr Molique play- 
ing his own compositions. The result is, that the 
subscribers may lose the opportunity of hearings 
masterwork by a favourite author for the first time 
properly performed.—Questions like the above, how- 
ever, have many sides; and we cannot quit the sub- 
ject without an animadversion also upon old-esta- 
blished Philharmonic formalities— directed, let w 
insist, against principles, not persons. The Directos 
are bound to give the most interesting instrume 
concert in their power; and not, we submit, to 
exhibit in routine a chosen number of resident 
players year after year. By the latter cout, 
variety must be sacrificed and excellence deprived 
of a hearing. This season (to give an instance) we 
are informed that we may fail of hearing Herr Hallé, 
the best and most brilliant player of classical music 
in England—merely because “ the table's full.” It 
is futile to appeal to rights prescriptive and est 
blished usages, in cases like these. Move the world 
will: and unless statutes of exclusion can be mitt 
gated or repealed, they will be settled, where the 
Philharmonic Directors would least desire the set- 
tlement to take place—namely, in Exeter Hall! 
Old Sarums can no more be endured in Art than 2 
Politics. ‘There must also be a revision of the Phil 
harmonic orchestra in the matter of certain 
instruments, which are habitually weak, unsteady, 
and coarse, to a point at which “ Patience bolts.” 
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or THE WeEK.—That the truths which 

some dozen years past we have been propounding 
en at last coming into general acceptance, is 
vated by the obvious attempts of the benefit 
givers to impart variety to their entertain- 
,_-Mrs. Anderson, for instance, did not rely 
sclusively upon her own careful performance of 
Hummel’s concerto in a minor and Ries’s fantasia 
; Swedish melodies, nor upon the now rare attrac 
of Madame Grisi, Mdile. Angri and other of 
Lhe opera singers,—but her concert opened with 
h endelssohn’s spirited and excellent Overture to 
Ruy Blas.” This was only once tried by the Phil- 
harmonic orchestra: but henceforth it can hardly 
‘ai! to be demanded again and again,—since, though 
not equal in scale to the other five grand overtures 
py the master (counting the prelude to ‘Athalie’) as 
js science, colour, and freshness, it is excellent. 
dinteresting. A line is claimed in commemoration 
fq duett fantasia for violin and violoncello, by 
M. Sainton and Signor Piatti,—another, to notify that 

nor Bottesini, who turns the double-bass into “a 
igyer's lute” by his prodigious manipulation of that 
‘nstrument, had a part in the programme. Nor | 
must we forget that Madame Dorus-Gras sang with 
revived freshness of voice and more brilliancy than 
eer—that Mdlle. Angri appears improving in com- 

under the influence of the good opera-com- 
juny which she is keeping in London,—and that, 
ster her performance in ‘Les Huguenots’ on the 
preceding evening, the limpid sweetness of Madame 
Grai’s tones were marvellous. She must have dipped 
them in Medea’s cauldron! 

The week betwixt race and race—Epsom and 
Aseot—full of agitation and un-settlement as it is 
for sporting folk, is fuller of excitement for those 
who give concerts. On Monday, Madame Puzzi 
reeived her clientelle in the dismally dilapidated 
concert-room of Her Majesty's Theatre. Unless 
plaster, paint, and paper be shortly applied to its 
vals, the only fitting music to be performed there 
vill be that sepulchral song, | 

The owl is abroad, 

The bat and the toad, 

And so is the catamountain. 

We have elsewhere reported upon almost every | 
person and piece of music appertaining to this con- 
cert:—which was mainly made up of Mr. Lumley’s 
cops, including the powerful vocal attraction of 
Malle, Alboni. 











the first part of his next Wednesday Concert is to 
comprise Mendelssohn's ‘ Antigone’ choruses. But 
the above meetings were by no means all the concert- 
music of Wednesday.—In the morning, too, was 
given Mdile. Coulon’s Concert. ‘The most interesting 
feature of its programme was a Pianoforte Quintett, 
by Mr. Rousselot,—described as having been com- 
posed for the occasion. Nevertheless, memory, 
often importunate, tempts us to ask whether the work 
be not rather one of the composer's /rios re-arranged ? 
Its subjects and its passages seemed familiar to us, 
Mdlle. Coulon is already a distinguished pianist 
of the vigorous and brilliant school. Her certainty 
and steadiness are excellent :—she has now only to 
add elasticity and relief. Among the singers were 
Malle. Nissen and Mdile. Nau; also a pupil of Mrs. 
Shaw, Miss Deakin, whose singing indicated a rich 
soprano voice under good training.—In the evening 





of the same day the chamber concert of Herr and | 
~d | 
More cruel wrong could hardly be done by a Ger- 


Madame Goffrie was held. 

Miss Messent on Thursday morning treated her 
friends to much pleasant singing—contributed by 
herself, Mdlle. Nissen (who is now one of the most 
accomplished foreign concert soprani attainable), 
Miss Lucombe, Herr Pischek and others. 
Piatti was among the instrumentalists.— Y esterday, 
Mr. C. Salamau gave his Concert for the benefit of 
the Convalescent Institution: performing on the occa- 
sion Mendelssohn’s second Concerto, Weber's Con- 
cert Stiick, also three minor pieces of his own com- 
position with Della-Cruscan Italian titles. 


Her Magsesty’s Turatre.— Better singing (its 


Signor | 


nearly Lablache’s power and genial mellowness; 
while the octave downward is little less sound and 
sonorous,—clear of yawn or growl,—such a voice, in 
short, as needs but be heard for its owner to create 
the utmost effect. Further, Herr Formes appears 
to have tempered his magnificent gifts with musical 
skill which implies moderation and polish. In the 
part of Sarastro his delivery is large and dignified 
without being ponderous,—and his expression deep 
without caricature. His demeanour, too, is noble 
and impressive. It is long, in fact, since we have 
been more struck by a new comer. We shall watch 
Herr Formes with interest as an acquisition of the 
greatest possible value,—and meanwhile welcome him 
cordially as one of whom the world can hardly fail 
to hear more. Being disposed to lighten our labours 
by quotation, we must add that in * Die Zauberfléte’ 
this striking basso towers like 
A column on a melancholy waste. 


man party tothe opera of operas which demands the 
completest musical vindication to carry off the in- 
anity (or deep meaning is it ? ye esthetics say) or 
its libretto. To apply the consolations of the 
Dowager-Duchess to Hannah More apropos of a 
relative’s mésalliance—'tis a real blessing to the 
elderly Tamino—to the Queen of Night with her 
excruciating little squeaks for altissimo notes—to the 
three genii,—to Monostatos—and to one or two others, 


| —that they are not called “Smith or Jones or any- 


thing as shocking!” in other words, that they are not 


| English !—Pamina and Papageno are more present- 
5 5 


physical conditions accepted) can hardly be offered | 


to the ear than Mdlle. Alboni’s in ‘ La Gazza Ladra’ 
—=a less brilliant opera has rarely been heard than 
that work as transposed to suit Mr. Lumley’s singers. 
We do not complain merely of the alteration in the 
lady's recitatives, though this paralyzes much of the 
power and passion of the opera—nor of the inevitable 
flattening of such bursts as ‘ Benche sola,’ in the 
terzett ‘O nume,’ not to be compensated for even 
by singing as charming as the new Ninetta’s. We 
do not ascribe the languor merely to the fact 
that Malle. Alboni can act a cheery song capitally, 
but cannot, with her best will, act the part of 
the luckless peasant-girl,—contenting herself therein 
with a few gestures and one or two points. The 
lustre of other portions of the opera is dimmed. 
The Podesta’s ‘11 mio piano’ is now let down a 


ld Her The meeting of the Musical Union on Tuesday j tone, and also Gianetto’s aria; and hence from the 
far a8 We [vasa memorable one. Often as Mendelssohn's first | fact of his singing his part as written (added to his 
fter year BPianoforte Trio is now played, we have never heard | impassioned and striking performance), Signor Coletti 
the firt Hh given as a whole with such perfection as by Herr | is really this year the prominent feature of * La Gazza,’ 
lelssohn’s Emst, Herr Halle, and Signor Piatti,—nor the prin- | —and not his stage-daughter, nor her lover, nor 
18 af Bi cipal part (that of the Pianoforte) approached in style | the wicked magistrate. We have not as yet spoken 
nt which § 2d execution, save when the composer himself was at | of Signor Calzolari; who is as welcome as any tenor 
concert, Bi the instrument. The third Razumouffsky Quartett | having execution must be coming after pretenders of 
jue play- of Beethoven, too, was wondrously played; justifying | the Fraschini and Bordas family, who can bawl, “ and 
that the fit the fullest our impression that at whatever figure | there’s an end on‘t.” His voice is sufficient in 
jearing @ Hi be rated the comparative enchantments of the solo | power; and like all tutored voices, fells for its utmost 
First time Hf violinists, as a performer of the noblest chamber music | worth,—in its compass and in quality bearing a close 
we, how Hf roartist hasbeen heard in England comparableto Herr | affinity to Signor Gardoni’s, though less simpatico, as 
the su Bi Ems, As much elasticity as power, as much fancy as | the Italians have it. To the actor, the part of Gia- 
old-esta- I science, as much expression as temperance go to make | netto affords little scope. What was done by Signor 
l, let W Hw the charm ; which, therefore, inevitably increases | Calzolari, however, betokened that feeling for the 
Directors uponrepetition. —On Tuesday evening, Herr Schulhoff | stage—not merely for the encore—which is less con- 
vumentil Hmsented himself to a closely-packed audience. | stant than it should be among tenors. We are dis- 
bmit, to He is decidedly one of the most pleasing among the | posed to expect from Signor Calzolari the best 
resident Ii new pianoforte players,—with something of his own | Rodrigo, in ‘ Otello,’ that our opera has seen. Her 
cours; Hin addition to that elegance and delicacy which | Majesty’s Theatre, as was recently said, has now 
deprived Hi should he (yet no longer is) every pianist’s property ; | good solo matériel,—yet never for fifteen years past 
nce) we but, so far as we know his new compositions, he | were its performances so deficient as a whole. The 
iT Hallé, has not made the progress which we had hoped for, | introduction to ‘ La Gazza’ (so far as it can be heard) 
u must @—and composition is now the main thing to be | gets but a little way beyond the merit of barn- 
ill.” It Bh oked to alike by critic and by executant. execution. We trust that ‘Don Giovanni,’ which 
nd esti But ofall the busy days in all remembered weeks | Was given on Thursday, will prove to have been 
— posibly Wednesday was the busiest :—comprising a | better prepared. 
‘ere the * sexe sega at the Royal Italian Opera oo be Drury Lane.—German Opera.—Since the days 
the set- Bray - ands nig og | Concert har a of Handel “a German bass-singer” has always 
- Hall! arty fH a x > oy x more A arr} figured, more or less, among musical specialities. 
than @ Bi sch a chi be Teysc aioe © has a 4 During the last dozen years we have successively 
1¢ Phi Bi foatasia cath e) in execubive power, —te later @ | entertained Pock, Staudig! and Pischek. We hope 
n Wi n ‘La Figlia’ by Thalberg—The two meet- | that Herr Formes will not prove 
ings, let us add, were on such a scale that the sounds Like a brotherless hermit, the last of his race,— 
its,” of one could hardly be out of the fanatico’s ears | but assuredly he is almost, if not altogether, the 
ee those of the other must needs be received therein. | best who has appeared in our time. We do not 
Rivalry, it would seem, redounds to the. advantage | remember so grand a voice as his save from Lablache. 
good music,—since Mr. Stammers announces that | Betwixt & and E above the line, its tones. possess 
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able, and the chorus is good. But the orchestra is 
miserable—the ensemble is coarse and slovenly: and 
were such an execution perpetrated auspice Messrs. 
Lumley, Bunn or Maddox, the public would be in 
a passion and the press in fits. 


Sr. James’s ToEatrRE—Albeit a “ Queen in a pas- 
sion” not with, but for a dear loyal subject, whom she 
crowns with her hand, after his love and her pride have 
been sufficiently tested,—is by no means the newest 
subject for a comic opera that could be cited, yet 
few neophytes in musical composition have been in- 
dulged with a libretto in quality more tempting than 
the drama entitled ‘ Ne touchez pas a la Reine’ 
intrusted to M. Boisselot.—Mdlle. Charton is a young 
sovereign secretly beloved by a poor gentleman, her 
subject Don Fernand (M. Couderc), and carefully 
watched by a Regent (M. Zelger), who does not wish 
his Regency to endin herindependence. Fortunately, 
however, the court which the latter pays to Estrella 
(Madame Guichard) a jeweller’s wife, ex poses him to 
severe reprisals. There was a law in (Opera) Spain 
ordaining that any one found guilty of touching 
the sacred person of the Queen should die,—unless 
he were pardoned by the King. Now, Don Fernand 
gets placed in periculo mortis by stealing a salute 
from the Royal lips at a moment when Her Majesty 
chooses to seem asleep ina garden. The dilemma 
is great,—but what cannot a tender-hearted Queen 
accomplish provided she possesses only the average 
woman’s wit? Aided by Estrella, she contrives that 
her hand shall be subsequently kissed (for Estrella’s) 
by the gallant Regent;—thus putting him, too, under 
terror of the statute. The Law above every other 
power !—excepting Love, who proves himself stronger 
than Law. If the King can pardon, why then, Don 
Fernand must be made King,—with the abject con- 
sent of the conscious Regent :—‘“and so ends the 
tale.” It might have been thought that a comedy so 
piquant as this contained within itself an inspiration 
| for any countryman of Hérold and Auber:—not so, 

however. M. Boisselot has treated the story in a 
fashion grim rather than playful. He seems to have 

mistaken the style of music demanded and to have 
attempted a more cumbrous and pretending manner 
| than is graceful or befitting. His melody is poor: 
| and he tries to disguise its poverty by forced essays 
| at breadth of outline and pomposity of contour,—by 
curiosities, too, of instrumentation which even if they 
clothed graceful ideas would merely distract the ear, 
while, as dressing up far-fetched and pointless phrases 
their aimless eccentricity strikes the listener with 
a double force. In short, even as Duprez in his prime 
was the cause of ruin to halfa hundred French tenor 
singers, we fear that Meyerbeer cannot be absolved 
from mischief done to young French composers— 
M. Boisselot for the present ranking among the-num- 
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ber. But his opera is charmingly played and sung. 
Mdlle. Charton appears to have thriven upon her 
London popularity, and to have improved in steadi- 
ness, power and facility as a vocalist since she arrived 
here. M. Couderc is the very “ pink” of sentimental 
lovers. M. Zelgeris a portentous basso, not however 
too noisy for his theatre :—while Madame Guichard 
and M, Soyer (her husband Marimus) fill the other 
parts gaily. ‘La Part du Diable,’ the only one 
among Auber’s recent operas which can be called 
“ ennuyant,” was produced on Wednesday for the 
benefit of M. Couderc. Our epithet must be accepted 
for criticism. 








Sapier’s Wetts.—The present was the last week 
of the season at this theatre,—which finally closed 
on Wednesday with the tragedy of ‘ Virginius’ On 
Monday was revived Monk Lewis’s once celebrated 
‘Castle Spectre,—which on the London boards is 
now again indeed a novelty. As the most perfect 
thing of its kind, it claims consideration. The author 

vas largely indebted to Schiller’s ‘ Robbers’ for the 
general conception and for much of his matériel. The 
terrible dream of Francis, in particular, has its counter- 
part in that of Earl Osmond (Mr. Bennctt),—and in 
delivery this proved on the present occasion to possess 
as appalling an effect as the most sanguine melo-dra- 
matist could desire. But what is most significant in 
this tragic romance, is the constructive skill by means 
of which expectation is excited for the appearance | 
of the spectre, and the awe which invests it when 
that expectation is realized. Next to this is the uni- 
form cleverness of the situations:—that of the escape 
of Earl Percy (Mr. Dickenson) being the principal | 
example. The modern dramatic poet of elevated | 
aims may learn much from the variety, intensity and | 
structure of this drama. The finest dialogue, apart | 
from inventive grouping both of character and of 
situations, whatever may be the intrinsic interest of 
the story, will prove insufficient. The kind of stage 
skill here exhibited is to be acquired only by a long 
acquaintance with the acted drama, either as a criti- 
sal spectator or as an accepted author. The actor 
seldom acquires it; the reason being, that his atten- 
tion is in general so exclusively directed to his own 
part that he neglects to acquaint himself duly with 
the ensemble. Hence it is, that new plays selected by 
leading actors for production are commonly so defi- 
cient in those very stage arrangements which might 
be reasonably expected from their long experience of 
stage business. Of this truth the last production at 
this house, ‘ Calaynos,’ was a remarkable instance. 
The pubtic in such cases ever proves itself wiser than 
the management :—and at the close of the season a 
word of friendly caution on this topic appears to us 


a hint of value, 


























Musican anp Dramatic Gossip.—We are not 
given to calling attention to benefit concert pro- 
grammes ; but that of Herr Ernst to be given on 
Monday is so attractive as to claim an exception. 
Besides a liberal display of Herr Ernst’s magnificent 
violin-playing in four grand solos and in a duett, 
Herr Halle will perform Mendelssohn’s Concerto in 
G minor, and Mr. Bennett's overture to the ‘ Wood 
Nymphs’ will open the concert. 

New foreign warblers who can—and who cannot— 
sing continue to “ break out” day by day; threaten- 
ing to convert London into a perfect aviary of 
“strange birds.’ There is room for all who pass real 
—and not counterfeit—notes: but the mediocrities 
must look to find a homeopathic allowance of 
crumhs,—be English courtesy to artists from the 
Continent ever so widely stretched. We may name 
among the recent arrivals Mdlle. Agnes Biihring, 
who appeared at Mrs. Anderson’s Concert,—Mdlle. 
Issaurat, who is to appear as another of Mr. 
Maddox’s prime donne “ of passage,*— also, Herr 
(or Signor or Monsieur?) Stigelli, Herr Damcke, 
Signor Teseo, &c. &c. &c.—Neither are there want- 
ing “wild fowl” in proportion to the tame ones, 
whom we do not pretend to enumerate.—The Hun- 
garian dozen of vocalists is rivalled by a Styrian 
party; whose tunes and tones are very good (the 
latter including one bell-clear falsetto note)—and 
whose costume is calculated to make a sensation in 
May Fair. 

It is with pleasure we see that Miss Catharine | 











Hayes is about to undertake the duties of an English 
classical concert singer: being announced to appear 
in ‘ The Creation’ and ‘ The Seasons,’ as given by 
Mr. Surman’s Society, and also in the former 
work, when it is repeated by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. 

Our contemporaries record the performance of 
Luigi Ricci’s‘ Disertore’ at the Princess's Theatre, done 
into English such asit is. The extractsfrom the libretto 
quoted exceed in vulgar puerility even certain by- 
past rhymes and no-rhymes to which we have been ac- 
customed to revert as the ne plus ultra of trash. In 
no case, we trust, could Ricci’s music—the washiest 
of the washy—the most ungrammatical of the un- 
grammatical —find warm acceptance in England: 
but Mr. Maddox appears resolved to give his maestro, 
his management, and his singers no chance,—and by 
resolutely lowering the style of performance to destroy 
such matériel for English Opera as exists. That 
failure must befall his enterprise is no satisfaction 
for the ruinous and depreciating consequences at- 
tendant upon its conduct. 

‘Le Toreador, by M. Adam, a two-act opera of 
the merriest buffo quality, has been just given suc- 
cessfully at the Opéra Comique of Paris, with Madame 
Ugalde-Baucé for its heroine. —A new three-act faéry 
tale, by MM. Scribe and St. Géorges—set by M. 
Halévy—is in preparation for the same theatre. 
Madame Cabel has appeared there as successor 
to Mdlle. Lavoye, with good promise of future 
success, 

We last week announced that the management of 
the Marylebone Theatre intended to produce the 
new play of the ‘ Witch- Wife’ on Monday last. Mrs. 
Mowatt’s serious indisposition is, we understand, the 
cause of its postponement. 
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Railway <Accidents.—Dr. Sleigh’s Patent.—We 
have seen the model of a most ingenious apparatus 
invented by Dr. Sleigh as a means of preventing 
accidents on railroads. The nature of this invention 
may be best described in the words of Mr. Atkinson 
(agent for the patentee, who has published a short 
pamphlet on the subject) :—‘“ The first part of the 
invention consists in the application of oblique pres- 
sure to the rails by means of a short lever of the 
second order, acting on a toggle or hinge joint, simi- 
lar to that used in the Stanhope printing-press, by 
means of which one person can, at will, command, 
instantly or gradually, a resisting force equal to 
many tons. Moreover, this is so constructed that 
the rails cannot be displaced or broken; for according 
to the principle of the revolution of force, a definite 
proportion of the force (depending upon the angle 
of the joint) will act at a right angle on the rails, 
holding them down; while a bar of iron only an inch 
square, called the guard, and which it would take 
27 tons to tear asunder, protects them on the outside. 
Nor can the carriages be lifted off the rails by it; for 
the fulcrum of the lever will never have on it one- 
half the weight of the carriage, and that although 
20 tons pressure be applied to the rails. It is pro- 
posed to attach this apparatus, which cannot cost more 
than about 101. for each train, to the last carriage ; 
for when a train is suddenly stopped by an impedi- 
ment in front, it is the last carriage, retaining the 
momentum it had acquired (the front carriage being 
deprived of it), dashes on, smashing those in front; 
but when the last carriage is the first stopped, after 
the actual moving power is cut off, this can never 
occur.” This invention does not entail the necessity 
of making any alteration in the rails or carriages, 
except the luggage one (to which the apparatus may 
be attached for a mere trifle), nor is it intended to 
supersede the use of the ordinary breaks on ordinary 
occasions; its great merit being that it is adapted to 
do that which the means at present employed are 
incapable of accomplishing. As tested by the model, 
the invention is perfectly successful and extremely 
well adapted to the purpose to which it is designed; 
but its efficacy, when applied in its full force with 
the enormous power and speed of a train of carriages 
opposed to it, of course remains to be proved. The 
second part of the invention consists in placing a 
simple elastic strap (to be hooked or unhooked at 
pleasure) in front of the passengers, for the purpose 








! of preventing them from being dashed to 
against the sides of the carriages.— Daily N, 
Fountains Abbey —The excavations of t 
the Abbot's house at Fountains Abbey are Proceedin 
very satisfactorily. A great space has been uncovers 
since the first notice of the discovery in the Papers 
and the rubbish that had accumulated all around j 
consequence of the excavations is now being rapidly 
° uy 
removed. The arches on which the house has beep 
built cover the river for nearly 300 feet; but how fa 
the building has extended north and south jt is a 
present impossible to say, for it appears that the hill 
to the south has been cut away to a considerable 
extent, and there are, very likely, many curious rp. 
mains now deeply buried in its shelving bank, The 
most interesting apartment recently brought to light 
is the private oratory of the Abbot, near the easter 
portion of the remains. It has been an elegant littl. 
chapel, of a style of architecture different from piss 
hitherto noticed at Fountains—viz., the enriched 
dog-toothed Early-English, and has been, no doubt, 
as Mr. Walbran, of Ripon, informs us, the work of 
an immediate successor of the three Johns, some time 
between 1245 and 1290. The stone altar is nearly 
perfect, and there remains the lower part of a gmail 
stone staircase in the north-east angle, the Approach, 
very probably, of the officiating priest. The encaustic 
tiles that are continually turned up are both num. 
erous and interesting.— 7imes. 

Theatrical Reform.—The following plan for the 
revival of the legitimate drama has been submitted 
by W. Wiliott, Esq. to the noblemen and gentlemen 
of the committee of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
—* Hitherto the working of this theatre has been to 
engage a host of artistes, so as to form separate com- 
panies in tragedy, comedy, opera, pantomime, and 
ballet. It is evident that a large number of them 
must be constantly useless, and a weekly drag upon 
the treasury. On the stage an enormous price has 
heen paid to name instead of talent. A high charge 
for admission, and a wearisomely long performance 
have, 1 doubt not, kept hundreds from crossing your 
threshold. The hour for commencing the perform 
ance is not in accordance with the modern dinner 
hour. To see more than one actor in a certain cha- 
racter at the same theatre is now impossible; owing 
to the absurd, and to rising genius injurious, plan 
of engaging an individual to play first business; 
thereby constantly inflicting on the public the same 
reading, and offering no temptation to witness a 
play above once. Under this universal system of 
management, let a man possess what talent he may, 
a chance of exhibition is unobtainable, unless backed 
by influence, to which, of course, the strongest 
barrier yields. Ere theatres become sources of 
liberal remuneration to managers, which every one 
will readily agree they should be, taking into con- 
sideration the risk and harass inseparable from such 
an avocation, the classification system of performances 
at different houses must be introduced. My rule of 
management would be then as follows:—1. To 
appeal to the public to support the last grand 
attempt at reviving the national drama, and of ren- 
dering it one of the greatest sources of intellectual 
enjoyment to the people. 2. Prices: Dress boxes, 
5s.; second circle, 4s.; upper circle, 3s.; pit, 2s; 
gallery, 1s.; upper gallery, 6d., and no half-price. 3. 
To commence at eight; giving one play only, got up 
in a style worthy of Drury Lane Theatre. 4. To 
have but one company, and in the selection to regard 
talent, and not a merely popular name. By this 
course the whole profession whether in London or 
the provinces would have a fair stage. 5. To dit 
countenance the ruinous salaries now paid. 6. To 
engage actors for no specified réle of character; but 
every one on the establishment to he servant, instead 
of, as is the custom, master. 7. Business to be 
awarded to suitable talent. 8. Rigid, but prudent, 
economy to preside over every department of the 
theatre. 2. To be ever open to give real talent 4 
chance of displaying itself. By the above plan, its 
my firm belief, you would not only realize your rent, 
but a large profit in addition: besides a_ lasting 
benefit on the profession, and bringing before the 
public talent which exists, but which is now dis 
couraged.” 
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AROM ETER.—A MANUAL of the 
howing its Construction and Method of 
Bs BAROMETED Corrections, Heights of Mountains and 
Dewpoint . the Phenomena ofthe Weather; and also an Account 
ge ero By JOHN HENRY BELVILLE, 
Of the Royal Observatory, Greenw ich he 
&J. E Taylor, Red Lion court, Fleet-street. 
THE ANEROID po me R. 
Just published, price 1s. ¢ 


REMARKS upon the * CONSTRUC- 
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— 











Ww 
rey and PRINCIPLES of ACTION of the ANEROID 
METER, & newly-invented portable Instrument. With 
BaRO ms upon, and Use of, the Barometer, Defence of the 
tuerrtian Tube, &&. By CHARLES FRODSHAM, ¥.K.A.5., 
save. LOE. B. Baxter, Bookseller, 79, Strand. 








Just received, wet price 8&3, 
KESP 
Von G. G. Sancimen . 
The Work will be completed in 
Dulau & Co. Forei-n eee 37 


quak 


wv 





Just published. foolscap Sv: 
OKETCH ES of CHARACTER, ‘and ‘OTHER 


VERSE 
PIRCES in ANNA I. POTTS, 


London: fe W. Parker, West Stranc 1. 








MR. ALBERT SMITH’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, with 20 Plates by Hablot K. Browne, 10s. 6d. cloth, | 
pee POTTLETON LEGACY; a 


of Town and County & Histor ‘Ket ed ALBERT SMITH. 
set stre 





ESES. BRANDONS’ apd ARCHITE “- AL WORK. | 
Now ready, i yal + ] 

‘HE OPEN TIMBER ROOFS of the MIDDLE 

1 AGES. Illustrated by Perspective and Working Drawings 


wmeof the best Varieties of Church lioofs: with Descriptive 





TURE ray 8. 
PARISH CHURC HE Perspective Vi 
lesiastical Structures. 160 Plates, royal Svo. 2 

Eaglish Eccles! ). Bogue, Fleet-street. 








PRINCE ADALBERT’S TRAVELS. 
Yowready, jn 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and I})nstrations, 24s. cl 


ALBERT, 


|RAVELS of PRINCE ADA 
PRUSSIA, in the SOUTH of EURUPE 
including a V Fee up the Amazon and the Xin 
face by ALEX DER VON HUMBOLDT. Translated by Sir 
ROBERT H. ye HOMBU RGK, and JOHN EDWARD TAYLOR, 
uder the immediate sanction of His Royal Highness 
It conducts us through Brazil to the mouth of the Amazon 
River, and through this into one of its important tributaries, the 
Xingti, the course of which is now explored for the first time 
Lette 
















rom Baron Humbolit, 
D. Bogue, Flee 
THE PILGRIN bl Bynes ed ILLU STR RATED. 
of 
SS. By JOHN 


[HE PILGRIM: 3 PROG RE ] 
BUNYAN. The Text carefully collated with the Edition of 
8, (the last published in the Author’s lifetime,) from the Library 

of George Uffor, Esq. of Hackney. Profusely illustrated by William 

Harvey. To be completed in Tea Parts, each containing from 

‘Qwenty-five to Thirty Engravin 

+,* Specimens of oe Work ti < ‘be = ag all the Booksellers. 
). Bogue, Fleet-st 

—, egg ate IN 

. in post Svo. price Ss. 6d. 
(KETCH ES "of C ANADIAN LIFE, Lay and 
Ecclesiastical. illustrative of Canada and the Canadian 
Church. By a PRESBY'TER of the Diocese of Toronto. 
D. B gue. Fleet-street. 









CANADA, 





Just re ie feap. Svo. price : 
ISTORY of EUROPE DU RING the 


YEAR 1848: exhibiting the Causes and Consequences of 
the various Continental Her Ty and their Influence on the 
of Society. By V TER K. i 

he numerous and As — events of the past year render a 

bands résumé of its occurrences a desirable book, it not an actual 

necessity; and such is supplied in Mr, Kelly's‘ History of the 

Year 1848," The narrative is rapid, succinct, comprehensive, and 
cear.””"—Spectator, 


ELL 


D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 


Just published, 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth 
MANUAL of LOGIC: being the Second 
of two Sequels to ‘Grammar on its ‘True By 

BAL SMART, Author of ‘ Beginnings of a new School of 

Metaphysics, jon 





= 
io] 
ne 





lso, by the same Author, 12mo. price 28. j 

A MAN U "AL of RHETORIC ; with Exercises 

for the Improvement of Style or Diction. Being the First of two 
Sequels to * Grammar on its True Basis.’ 

Also, by the same Author, in 2 vols. 72. cloth ; or 88. roan, 
GRAMMAR on its TRUE BASIS: comprising 
\the Accidence and 2, the Principles of Eng lish Grammar ;—3, 

& Manual of Exercises,and 4, a Key. 
*x* These four works may be had separately: 
ciples, 38. 6d. ; Manual, 28, 6d.; Key, 1s. 
London: Longman, Brow n, Green & Longmans. 


This day - published, 


ctay o price 2. 


ATISE. "ON LAND. SURVEYING. 


Accidence, Is, ; 


Romance 


| 

i AEH and J. ARTHUR BRANDON, Architects F 
An AN ALYSIS of “GOTHICK ARCHITEC- | ana’ 
, Plates, 2 vols r to. 51.5 | 


Now ready, in 1 thick volume, 8vo. price 21¢. cloth. THE 
AIL WAYS of the UNITED KINGDOM, | 
A 4 CONSIDERED: in relation _to their 
Extent, c poe eth 3. Debentures, Financial Position, 
Acts of Par ament by which regulated, Creation and Appropriation 
of Shares, Calls, Dividends, and various other minor particulars, 
concisely anged from solely authentic Documents; together 
with the Railway Accounts rendered upon @ uniform plan. 

By HARRY SCRIVENOR, 





















Secretary to the Liverpool Stock Exchange, and Author of 
A History of the Iron 1 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Just published, by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., price 5s. 6d. 
THE SECOND AND LAST ESSAY OF 
PD EAS; or, Ourtines of a New System 
of P aisenen ny 
By TOINE CLAUDE GABRIEL JOBERT. 
This wi at is now complete in two sr mall octavo volumes, hand- 
somely bound, price Eleven Shillings. 


PROFESSOR STOWELL’S pep 


Just published, in 8vo. price 10s, 6d. clo 
me HE WORK of the 8S p i RIT. 


By WILLIAM HENDRY STOWELL. 
(Being the Fourteenth Series of the Congregational Lecture.) 
Loudon: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
P ROBLE =g* and EXA 


| Son 
MPLE 
the Rev ILLIAM WAYMAN HUTT, 
ret W “and Sadler an 1 cturer of Gonville and Caius College. 


Sold by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
hton & Laughton, Liverpool. 


1) DG E won TH S NOV ey and TALES. 





This day is published, 


LUTIONS of GOODW IN 


price 8s. 


.'S COLLECTION 
M.A 














s. cloth lettere: 
the last edition 
Stee bed 





Marsha 
V hittal 
R. ¥ 


London : 
Bobn ; 
He oulston & 
.; Routh 
on d G, & J 


Simpkin, 
‘ a; 
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o ; Teese & Co.; R.S. Parry; Mrs, 

binson, Liverpool. aes 

tK ON GEOGRAPHY AND UISTORY, BY 
ARNOI. D AND — 


NEY W 
a 2mo. price 6s. 6¢ 2 
| Eerie of ANC IEN T GEOGRAPHY 

and BISPORE. With Questions. ewer d from the 
German of Piitz. by the Rev. AT -” ud edited by the 
Rev. THOMA ERCHEVER ARNOLD, 
Rivin; t. Paul’s Churehyard, and wv ts -place ; 
f whom may be had, by the same Editors, 








Wor 






Meadinak of Roman Anti: juities. s. 6d. 
. Handbook of Grecian Antiquities. 3s. Gd. 
3. Handbook of Medizval Geography and History. 


(In the press 


: ae a 





ee ON THE CHURCH. 
( 3rd edition, enlarged, of 
‘HE i. NG L ISH MOTHE R ; or, Early Lessons 
on the cnUSCE of ENGLAND. 
by - MORTIMER. 
Rivingtons, St. Pauls hurchvard,and Wat erk »0-place. 


i. BP. 

2 the 5th edition of 
GQERMON 's preached before the QUEEN. 
Le By SAMUEL, 


LOKD BISHOP OF OXFORD, 
Lord High Almoner to the Queen, ¢ celler of the Most Noble 
Irder of the G or. 
Rivingtons, St. Pant’ s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom may be bad, by the same Author, am 
The Rocky salnne, and other Similitudes. 
Eighteenth Thous und. ud. 


THIR D VOLU ME OF MR. EVANS'’S 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Ww —_ FORCE’S SERMONS—FIFTH EDITION. 

















SCRIPTURE 


»w ready, in small 8vo. (with Frontispiece, ) price 68. 
gcniP TURE BIOGRAPHY: Third Series. 
the Rev. ROBERT WILSON E v ANS, B.D. 





Vicar of Senet month late Fellow of Trinity Coll Cambridge, 
and Author of * The Rectory of Valehead.’ 
Rivin ene St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place: 
whom may be had, by the same Author, 
5 Scripture Biography: First and Second Series. 
-.- 6s. each. 
Biography of the Early Church. 


68. each. 





2 vols. Price 


3. A Day in the Sanctuary. 4s. 6d. 
4, The Bishopric of Souls. 6s. 
5. The Ministry of the Body. 7s. 6d. 








DR. WORDSWORTH'S LETTERS ON THE CHURCH OF 
ROME, 
In post 8vo. price 8s. éd., the 3rd edition of 
ETTERS to M. GONDON, Author oe 
4 * Mouvement Relig gicux we en, * «Conversion de Cin 
— uante Ministres Angli c. on the DESTRUC TIVE 
TARA CTER of the CHU he ti of ROME, both in Religion and 
By CHRISTOPHER WORDSW ORTH, D.D. 
Canon of Westminster. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A Sequel to the Letters ; containing Fresh Proofs 
of the Arguments, and a Reply to the Dublin. Review and other 
Periodicals. 2nd edition. 7s. 6d. 


THE LATE REV. WILLIAM ADAMS. 


Plier 








A TRE 
By JOHN AINSLIE. 


A new and enlarged Edition, embraci ng Railway, Military 
Marine. and Geodetical Surveying. B 
MA.P.R.A.S. With Thirty-two E «Bete mn on Steel. by W. eo 
AK Johnston, and One Hundred and Sixty-seven on Wood, 





With numerous Iilustrations, i in Svo. price 12a. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO MET BOROL “OGY : 
By DAVID P. THOMSON, M.D. Edin. 
A Systematic Treatise. wherein the laws of that important 
branch of Natural Science are expiained by sumerous interesting 
Methodically arranged and familiarly describe 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





XUM 


y> | 
ILLLAM GALBRAITH, | 


Now ready, in ag Svo. prion 2s. 6d, (inscribed to 


er} Adams), 
PONCHU RCH, “TSL ‘E of WIGHT ; containing 
a NOTICE of the late Rev. WILLIAM ADAMS, M.A., 
"| Author of‘ The Old Man’s Home,” 
| 
| 


and other Sacred Allegorics; a 
Portrait of the Author (engraved by Mote), and Lithographic 
Illustrations. 


Rivingeous, St. 
Moore, Ventnor. 


Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; and 
‘ Nearly ready, 
A Collected Edition of the Four Sacred Allegories. 





COMFORT FOR THE AFFLICTED—THIRD EDITION, 
In small 8vo. price 5s., the 3rd edition of 


( ‘OMFORT for the AFF LICTED. Belected 
/ from various Authors. Edited by the Rev E. 
WAY. With a Preface by 58. W ILBERFORC: £, D. oo 


Bishop of Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
Uf whom may be had, 
1. Sermons preached at Brighton. By the Rev. 
C. E. Kennaway. In2 vols. 78. 6d. each. 
Sermons to the Young. By thesame Author. 
5a. 6d. 











ARCHDEACON BATHER’S HINTS ON CATECHISING.— 
SECOND EDITION 
In small 8vo, price 48. 6d., the ond edition of 
} INTS on the ART of CATECHISING ; 

with Examples and Illustrations, and a copious Explana- 
tion of the Church Catechism in Question and Answer. se a 
Posthumous Work of the Ven. EDWARD BATHER, late 
Archdeacon ot Salop. Edited by his WIDOW. Including a New 
Edition of a CHARGE on SCRIPTURAL EDUCATI 
Rivingtons, St. Ps aul’s C hurchy ard, and Ww ate srloo slace. 
(WH: ATEAUBRIAND’S AUTOBIOGRAP HY 
is now publishing in the PARLOUR LIBRARY OF IN- 
ST RUCTION, a new monthly series of works of Biography, Tra- 
vels, History, and Literature. Vols. 1. and LL. are now ready, price 
One Shilling each. 
Simms & M‘Lutyre, 13, Paternoster-row, 


London ; and Donegall- 


street. Belfast. 
PARLOUR LIBRARY FOR JUNE CONTAINS 
FE AT a E R CONNELL 
by the OHAR A FAMILY. 


Price One Shi 
ve volur nes rec ently publisiec 
Tépfier ; 





aces AND Ssetcues,’ by 


e, 
Eve. 








R. *Previsions or 1 yn, by the Author of 
* Emilia Wy: rdham ;” Lamar cTiNE’S ‘Memoirs; and CuaTeau- 
BRIAND'S* Avtoniocrarny,’ Vols. 1. and If. 


Simms & M‘Intyre, 13, Paternoster-row, London ; and 26, Done- 
gall- -street, Belfast. 


| See 


t published, vol 
[TC HES of MODE tN 





8vo0, price | 
ATHENS: 


describ- 





ing its Manners, Custo and Laws, with some Account of 
e and Enslaved Greeoe. and the Peculiarities of the Modern 
Language By JOHN NELSON ABBOTT, Jun, late 


nt of the Royal Gireck Gymnasium at Athens. ; 
This book is written by a native of Greece. Besides being ex- 
tremely interesting to the general reader, it is of the greatest value 
to any one visiting Greece. 

A. M. Pigott, 39, Kennington-gate, London ; and all other Book- 
sellers. 










On the ist of June, a New Edition o 
( ow R 1E; or, the KINGS P LOT. By 
X G.p. R. JAMES, Esq. Withae »mmplete Investigation of 
the ¢ vy of JOHN I +OW RIE, an Exauiination of the 


. 0 
FORGED RESTALRIG ERS, and an Answer to some Ob- 
servations in the Bb XAMINER te WSPAPER. 8yo. 88, cloth 
lettered. (Forming Vol 17 of Mr. James s Works.) 
The INVESTIGATION may be had s¢ pas ately . price 1s. sewed. 
London : Simpkin, Mar 0. 
‘In oo one wane yr ability and inter rest, is not surpassed by the 
hii of 3 its pre sors jterary Gazette 





THE Cc orgie TE Cc “y OUR MAKE ~ 


: 6d. bound in ¢ 
‘T= DY E R ‘and c ‘OL OU R-M AKE 7 ’S COM- 





ANION; containing above 2,000 Receipts for making 
approved Colours for all - various Styles and rics now in use. 
John J. Grifin & Co. mical Museum, Baker-street, Port- 





Glasgow 


London ; 
PROFESSOR BALFOUR'S BOTANY. 
2s, 6d. cloth gilt, 


In crown Svo. pp. 664, with 831 Woodcuts, price 12 
A MANUAL of BOTANY. By Joun Hurron 
& BALFOUR, M.D. F.L.S. BR.S.E. Professor of Medicine 
and Botany in the University of f linburgt ». Part l. Vegetable 
Anatomy, Organc me} ri Part II. Systematic 
Botany. Taxono: Classifie ation of Plants. Part ILL 
aphical Bots dy “Pe rt IV. Fossil Botany, Appendix, Use of 
scope in Collecting and Examining Plants, Herbarium, &, 
Index and Glossary. 
John J. Griffin & Co, 53, Baker-strect, Portman-square ; and R. 
Griffin & Co, Glasgow. 
HARE ON SPINAL gnome 
ust published, Third Edition, 8vo. 68. 
PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on CURVA- 
TURES of the SPINE, illustrated with numerous Plates 
and Woodcuts. 
SAMUEL HARE, 


ted Kt. Griffin & Co. 





man-square, 








Surgeon. 








London phn Chur shill, Princes-street, Soho. 

Recently published, in cloth, : 
YHEMICAL -XPERIMEN TS ; Tilustrating 
the 
Che ‘mistry, 





/ Theory, Practice, 
and containing 


Applicati on of the Science of 
*roperties, Uses, Manufacture, 
ion, and Analysis of sll Organic Substances; with nume- 
ings of Apparatus. &c. By G. W. FRANCIS, F.LS. 

Holyweli-street ; D. Francis, 21, Mile End-road; and 






and 







CHARLES DICKENS, 






NEW WORK BY MR. 
This day is publi 1, the 2nd Number, price ls. of 
THE nog HISTORY, mpl pe _ EXPERI- 
AND OBSERVATION ¢ 
pDA¥ ID ri “OP PERFIELD the Y OUNGER, 
BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY: (which he never 





meant to be publishe ionanyaccount.) By CH ARL ES DICKENS, 


Vith [Mustrations by Hantor K. Browne. To be completed in 
Twenty Monthly Numbers. 
sondor : Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


Just published, price 33. 6d. 
Qt. ETHE LBERT: an Historical Tragedy, in 
Three Acts. By ALFRED HAVILAND. 
London : Hamilton, Adams & Co. - and 8. West, Bridgwater. 


17 








Just published, with Portrait — the Author, ane 15 illustrative 
raving 


Ing clot 
“HE DOMESTIC P R KCTIG iE ” of HY DRO- 
PATHY, containing minute Directions for the Home Treat- 
ment of upwards of One Hundred Diseases. By IWARD 
JOHNSON, M.D. Author of * Life, Health and pines 

“This isthe most sensible work on hydropathy that we have 
encountered. * * It may serve as a guide to the medical practi- 

joner, when a pati _ wishes to undergo the water treatment,” 





Elegantiy printedin one Volume. With, Memoir and Portrait of 
| the Author. 


Morning Post, May 29 
London : ) 4M Marshall & Co., and all Booksellers, 
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THE BOTANICAL GAZETTE: cdited by 
ARTHUR HENFREY, F.L5. Lostarer - + any, Saint 
George’s Hospital, No. 6 contains, An Es > Flora of the 
Tertiary Periud, by M. V. Raulin; Ni ioe f ei 1e YY etation of 
the White Nile, by M. Werne.— Reviews of Har ey s Sea-side Book, 
Buxton’s Flora of Manchester, Supplement to E iglish Botany.— 
List of newly-recorded British a roceedings of Societies, 
iscellanea, &c. Monthly, price 1 

R. . E. Taylor, Red Lion court, Fleet- stre 


A BOON COMPANION FOR RAILWAY TRAV ELLERS. 
Now ready, a New Edition, handsomely. bound in cloth, reduced 


rom 5s, 6d. to 3s. 
OE MILLER’S J EST BOOK. 


e A work everybody quotes, and few have read. A reprint 
from the genuine edition, free from all impurities, with copious 
Additions in prose and verse. 

The First Edition of this work having been exhausted, it has 
been reprinted equal to the original, and now issued at a greatly 
— price. London: Whittaker & Co. 


At the request of numerous Subscribers, the price of 
THE TREE ROSE has been reduced from 4s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. (post 


free.) 
ly’ H E T REE OS E. 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS for its FORMATION and 
CULTURE, illustrated by 24 Woodcuts. : A 
Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, with additions. 
Contents, 
Annual pruning — principle Shoots and buds, choice of 
of execution, &c. hoots for budding upon, and 
Binding up | "auaie PF ement 
Budding knife | Shoots, ng even, 
Budding, time of year, day,time| moving thorns 
of day, state of the plant, care | Shortening wild shoots 
of buds it for budding 


Stocks, planting 
Budding upon body upon ; themeans of procuring ; 























and re- 





Bud, insertion of, into stock colour, age, height; sorts for 
Bad, preparation of, for use different species of Rose; 
Buds, ‘ha a and pushing taking up, trimming roots, 
Buds, failix sending a distance, shortening 
Buds, sec orings supply of heads, &c. ; saw proper for the 





Caterpillars, slugs, and snails, to 
destroy 

Causes of success 

Dormant buds, the ory of re- 
planting with explained 

Guards sesinet wind 

Labellir 

Toming figatures 

March pruning 


purpose. 
GRAFTING 

Aphides, to kee P eth 

ree-growers, remarks 
Graft, binding mone oe finishing 
Grafting, advantage of 
Grafting, disadvantage of 
Operation in different months 
Mixture for healing wounds | Preliminary observations 
Planting out, arrangement of | Roses , catalogue and brief de- 

trees, &c. | scription of a few sorts 








Pruning for transplantation Sei ion, preparation and inser- 
Pushing ey spring treatment} tion of ! 
of dwarf shoots from |Scions, choice and arrangement 

Roses, different sorts on the| of 





same stock 
Hoses, short list 


Stock, preparation of. 
of desirable | 
sorts for 


budding with a} APPENDIX. 
pushing eye }A selection of varieties 
Sap-bud, treatment of |Comparison between budding 
Shape of trees | and grafting. 
London: 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden. 
Price 3d., or 58. for 25 copies for ¢ distribution amongst 
ottage Tenantr 
THE COTTAG ERS . / ALENDAR 
tARDEN OPER ATIONS 
“By JOSE P Ht PAXTON 
Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, &c. &e. 
Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Above 49,000 haye 
already been sold, 





OF 





INDEX OF THE CONTENTS :— 


| Gentianella 
| Gilias 
8 


African Lilies 


P sanding 
Agapanthus 





Anemones | Palyantives 
Annuals Potatoes 

Apples Privet 

Apricot Pruning 
Auriculas Propagate by cut- 
Beans 

Beet Peren- antha 
Biennials Radishes 

Black Fly Helix trope 2 hanunculus 





<8, list of, for Cot- 


Raspberries 
Rhubarb 
tockets 
Roses 
tue 


| Hollyhocks 
I 





Horse-radish 
} Hyacinths 
tydrang eas 
















| Hys | Rustic Vases 
Brussels Sprouts [Indian Cress Sage 
Budding is Salvias 
Bulbs | Kidney Beans voys 
Cabbage | Lavender xifrage 
Cactus | Layering Runner 
Calceolarias weeks } 
Californt » Annuals peptesiphens 
Campanulas | Lettu Sea Daisy or Th rift. 
Carnations Lobe lig 2s Seakale 
Carrots peer Pride s lec sot Flowe 
Caulifiowe Ly s, Double s 
Celery 





Cherries 

China Asters 
China Roses 
Chrysanthemums, 


Marior z 
Manures 
| Marvel of Peru 
| Mesembryanthe- 





Chinese mums 
Chives | Mignonette 
Clarkias Mint 


Clematis 

Collinsias 
Coleworts 

Cress 

Creepers 

Crocus 

Crown Imperials 
Cucumbers 
Cultivation of Flow- 


Mushr¢ om 
Mustard 





Thorn Hedges 
Thyme i 
Tigridia Pavonia 
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Onions 











ers in W indows Tulips 
ur Turnips 
Vegetable Cookery 

Daisies V enus's Looking- 
Dog’s-tooth Violets 
Exhibitions pre- > 

paring articles for | Persian ‘lis Vines 
hades as protection | Petunias Virginian Stocks 
Fru | Phlox Walltlowers. 
Fruit Cookery | Pigs Willows 
Fuchsias | Pinks Zinnias 


Illustrated with several Woodcuts. 

Published at the ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural Ga- 
zette’ Office, 5, Upper wellinghen street, Covent-garden, London, 
at the rate of 2d. each eopy , or 5s. 25 for distribution amongst 
Cottage Tenantry ; delivered ony Ww here i in London, on a Post-oftice 
Order being sent to the Publisher, James Matthews, at the Office, 
aud made payable at the Post-eftice, 189, Strand, London. 
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T HE Cc SHISHOL M, Chairman. 

RICHARD HARTLEY KENNEDY, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
This Society is established on the tried and ss ogee Drinciole 
The first Division of Profit 
ata Gaaauk Meeting of Members, held on the 
agreeably to the Deed of Settlement, when a Brae of 30 per cent, 
was given in reduction of future premiums on all Policies which 
and hereafter this Society will make 
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HE CATHOLIC, LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. _ Incorporated under the 
748 Victoria, cap. 110. Established 1846. 
saad rool Right Reverend v m. Morris, D.D. 


irman— Michael Forristall, Esc 
Hat 8, New ( Noventry-ctvest, Leicester-square, Lon jon. 
This Office assures not only Healthy but Unhealthy 
throughout the United Kingdom and the Continent. 
Lives declined by other Offices are accepted at equitable rates. 
Every description of Life Assurance business effecte i with greater 
‘yvility and on more moderate terms than at most other Offices. 
uses, Forms of Proposal, and every information to be | 
sbtained on application to the Managing Actuary or the Secretary, 
atthe Chief Office, London, or to any of the Com ear *s Agents. 
WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, 
Managing Actuary. 
WILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 
Firstrate Agents required throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 


lives, 


Mr. ARCHER may be consulted on all matters relative to 

LIPE ASSURANCE, the HOLY GUILDS, and MONETARY 

QUESTIONS generally, connected with the Catholic body, between | 

the hours of Ten and Twelve o'clock, every 
y- 





TNITED KINGDOM | LIFE ~ ASSURANCE | 
" COMPANY, 8, here go Pall Mall, London; 97, 
George-street. Edinburgh ; St. Vincent-place, Glasgow; 4, Col- 
lgegreen, Dublin. 


SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, affords 
the most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement, its 
wmnual income being upwards of 94,0002. 

In 1842 the Company added a Bonus of 2/. per cent. per annum 
m the sum insured to all Policies of the Participating Class from 
thetime they were effected to the 31st of December, 1840 ; and from 
that date to the 3!st of December, 1847, 24 per cent. per annum was 
at the General Meeting on the 6th of July, 1848. The Bonus 
thusadded to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3ist of December, 
187, is as follows :-— 











Sum Sum added Sum added Sum 
Assured, | Time womes | to Policy to Policy | payable at 
1841. . | Death. 
“E000 | 13 yrs, 10 mths.| | £089 6 8 | © | £6,470 16 8 
5,000 | 12 years 500 0 6 0 6,287 10 0 
5,000 | 10 years 300 0 0 0| 6.087 10 0 
5,000 | 8 years 100 0 0 o| 5,887 10 0 
5,000 6 years > ee 0 5,675 0 0 
5.000 | 4 years 0} 5.450 0 0 
5.000 0} 00 





2 years” 





The Premiums nevertheless are on the most moderate scale, and 
ly one-half need be paid for the first five years, where the In- 
surance is for Life. No entrance money or charge except the 
policy stamp. Every information will be afforded on applicationto 
the the Reside ut Director, No. 8 Waterloo-place, P ‘all Ms all, Li ondon. — 


NEW LIFE TABLES. 
HE ALLIANCE Baitisa and Foreren LIFE 
and FIRE ASSUKANCE COMPANY, Bartholomew-lane, 
ondon. Capital £5,000,000 sterling. 
Established 1824. 
SECURITY.—The large invested C antte nl, and the pe rsonal re- 
Sensibility of upwards of One Thousand Shareholder 
The Board, with a view of giving inc d facilities to the 
Public in the transaction of Life Business. e directed the con- 
_ of various Tables in addition tothose they had previously 


zt NON. PARTICIPATING, on Reduced Rates of Premium. 
2 Tableson INCREASING and DECREASING Scales. 
3 Tables subject toa LIMITED Number of Annual Payments. 
Faables for ENDOW M ENT 3U RANCES, 
wart ar pamee fees are charged. e Assured may proceed to any 
Mili fart of Europe without extra Premium. The Lives of Naval and 
AC Ott ers, not in actual service, are taken at the usual rates. 
ommission to Solicitors and Agents bringing business is pai 
vill tailed Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates and full partie ulars, 
the Head application, be forwarded by pest, or may be obtained at 
bh ead Office. 1, Bartholomew-lane, London ; at the Offi e of the 
ampany, 95, George-street, Edinburgh; and at their various 
aeecie i Fngland, Scotland, and Ireland. 
* Loans on the Deposit of unencumbered Policies of the Com- 
are made, up to their value, without legal expense to the 


ke ASSURANCES are accepted at HOME at the usual rates. 
Me to prosecute both Wire and Life Ass on 
le terme, A, HAMIL’ 
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BONUS. 


TAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIET 
Chief Office—ii, v Rommmteeinet London. 
TUsters, 
Richard Bealey, Esq. Manchester. 
Thomas Farmer, Esq. London. 
James Heald, Esq. M P. Stockport. 
John Robinson ay. —~. Bury. 
Frederick Mildrec Nicholas-lane. 
William Skinner, E ot Stockton-on-Tees. 
Dir 
-Charles Harwood, ‘fon, “Fs .A. Judge of the C 
ourt of Kent, and Recorder of Shrew sbury. 
Passe Chair _ John Josiah Buttress, Esq. 
William Betts, Esc William H. Smith, Esq. 
John Churchill, Es William Tress. Esq. 
Walter Griffith, E George F. Urling, Esq. 
John Vanne' Esq. 
John Wingri Esq. 
John Wood, Esq. 


Medical Officers. 
Physician—Dr. Rate —_ 
Surgeons—John M, Camplin, Esq. F. 
u nee, 
R. Matthews, Esq. | Harwood, Esq, 
Solicitor—R. M. hay Esq. 


y,| 








Chair man County 








liam D. Owen. Esq. 
William F. Pocock, Esq. 
William Merry, Esq. 





S. Griffith, Esq. 





DECLARATION OF BONUS. 

The valuation of the Assets and Liabilities of the Society has 
been made to the 31st December, 1548, and the results submitted 
sq. F.R.S., and 
.1'A., who certify that the Society's business 
; and that the very liberal 
ic 
fe 


Jenkin J ones, Esq. 





has been of a most satisfactory characte 
Bonus averaging upwards of 60 per cent. on the Premiums j 
about 2 per cent. per annum on the sum assured), is perfectly se 
to the permanent interests of the Society. 

The class of persons who have availed themselves of the advan- 
tages of this Society (being princ lly members of religious com- 
oa s, and consequently of moral and careful habits), has given 

to the experience of the Star a marked superiority, as will be 
manifest from an inspection of the following specimen of Bonus 
decls ared at the first Quinquennial Meeting. held March, 1849. 












| Amount now 











| Bon 
at Date | Sum | aoeuee . ode it “ the warabte at the 
of | Assured. | iy anaes Sum eath of the 
Policy. | = Assured. Assured, 

<a EE * winin eidainaaianeail — 

| £1000 =|£106 9 2 | £1076 8 2 

1000 | 139 15 10 1085 7 1 

t } 1000 1098 0 0 

55 1000 112218 9 

65 1000 109 1 7 








The next valuation for the purpose of oP peeiontnes! peeiite will 
be made on the 3lst day of December, 182 


Report of the business done up to the cman date, and all par- | 


ticulars, with forms of Proposals, Prospectuses, and any other 
information, may be obtained from any of the Society’s Agents 
throughout the country, aud from 


W. E. HILLMAN, F.LA. Actuary. 


The Directors of the Star Fire Insurance Company continue to 
i= Policies against loss or damage by fire on Buildings, Mer- 
chandise, Furniture, and Stock a: prtade. on te me highly advan- 
| tai geous to the publie. . E. HILLMAN, Secretary. 
] OYAL PAP IE R M ACHE WORKS and 
SHOW ROOY JEN NS & BETTRIDGE, Manufac- 
turers. by distinet appointments, to the Queen, His Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, and the Royal Family, Halkin-street West, 
Relgrave-equare, London, and Constitution-hill, Birmingham.- 








Jennens & Bettridge invite inspection of various specimens, just 
Tag also of 





| finished, in their patented style of ‘Gem Enar nelling 
their magnificent snort of Tea-trays, Tables, C 
Desks, Inkstands,. . Their a0 Ey res 
cured of all first- a houses in the trade, but only th 
*Jennens & Bettridge’ are warranted. 


AL & SON'S LIST of BEDDING, con- 
taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, by 

which Purchasers are enabled sa She articles best suited to 
make a good Set of Bedding, sent free by Post, on application to 
— Factory, 196, (opposite the Chapel) Tottenham-court-road, 
.ondon. 


QELF-S EALIN 


made of cream- -laid paper 





> marked 


vG “ENV E Lop ES, ls. per 100, 
P ~ r to match, 5 quires for 9d.— 
Large size ditto, 5 quires for 1¢ —Rest Sealing Wax, 14 sticks for 
1s.—Card P late .enert aved for 2s. 6d.—100 Cards printed for 28. 6d.— 
Copy Books, td. dozen—- ce selection of Dressing- 
cases, Writing- +t Work-boxes, Envelope Boxes, Blotting-books, 





per 














i; POWDER will be found to be the best that has yet been 
produced: it contains no acids, nor 2 aything _ can injure the 
finest enamel; it thoroughly removes tartar and all impurities, 
produces that beautiful white appearance so prt h to be desired ; 
and its aes agrant perfume tends to sweeten and purify the breath. 
M. . from the many years they have been celebrated as Tooth- 
brush Makers, have had opportunities (that occur to few) of test- 
ing the relative merits of those powders that have been brought 
before the public. They have now succeeded in_ procuring the re- 
ceipt from which the above powder is prepare d, and confidently 
recommend its universal adoption. - nolesale and retail at 
Metcalfe, Bingley & C Brush-makers to H. R. H. Prince Albert, 
2s. per box. Cautior 1e ge a. powder will have the Royal 
Arms, combined with those of H. H. Prince Albert, on the lid 
of the box, and the signature a address of the firm, thus, 
“ Metcalfe, Bingley & Co., 130 B, Oxford-street.” 


| ICHARD A. C. LOADER s C ABIN ET 
FURNITURE.—RICHARD A. C. LOADER, U Bpolsterer, 
24, Pavement. Finsbury, most respectfully to call the atten- 
tion of Families and the Public to the following articles, ‘all of 
which are made out of well-seasoned materials : 
Sweep-back ee chairs, with loose seats, 











regs 


in best 
.£ 























satin-hair seating. O14 6 
Ditto ditto with f ol 6 
Mahogany couches to match, i, 330 
Solid mahogany loo tables. polished’ : 116 0 
Ditto rosewood drawing-room chairs. 

MR GBOEE ancocccveccecesaccces 013 6 
Couches to match,from .. 30 0 
Mahogany chests of drawers, polished, from 118 0 

ditto extra size . . 215 0 
Japanned chests of drawers, from . 110 0 
Dressing glasses, from 060 
Chimney glasses, best plate. f ou 1380 





24, a. FINSBUR R. A. C. C. LOADER, 
* Particular attention is called to the Address. 





Inkstands, Pocket Books, Cutlery, &c., at the Manufacturer's | 
charges, at WILLIAM LOCKWOOD’s, 75, New Bond-street. 
Post-office orders, for 308. and upwards, sent carriage-free. 
nuine Eau de Cologne, 2s. 6d. per bottle. — 
ETCALFE’S ALKA LIN E TOO OOTH- 


e 


OHN MORTLOCK'S China and Glass ass Business 
is carried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The premises 


are very extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the best 


j description of goods, at reduced prices for cash ; 


} and work- -tal 


| 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


| 


| 





| continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver. 


MN 


for instance, & 
Service for twelve may be purchased for four guineas.— 
rd-street, near liyde Park. 


Dinner 


250, Oxf 
ThpYs . > 

T ENT’sIMPROVED W A TCHES & CLOCKS. 

—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
ment to the Queen, H. Prince Albert, and H.I1.M. the Em- 
peror of Russia, most respectfully solicits from the public an 
pa Se m of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
erobracing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo- 
mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, je pong 3 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted _- 
stantial and acc rate going Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas.—E. J, DENT, 52, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange (C "lock Tower Area). 


YATENT ELECTRO PLATE. — ELKinoton 

& Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 

stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in neta, 

1ey 

warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 

Patent Process offers no security for their @vaLity whatever. All 

goods made and sold by them bear the marks of E. & Co. below a 

crown, and such only they warrant. 

22, Regent-street, 

45, Moorgate-street, 

Estimates, drawings, a d prices sent fr free. 

















} London, 











( pRN- AME NTAL CLOCKS. —Recently received 
from Paris a large variety of Fourteen-~ -day CLOCKS 
to strike the hours and half-hours, in Ormolu, Marble and 
China. The d » pastoral and historical, and include 
a few of gre » style of Louis XIV. The price is four, 
— ven guineas each, and upwards 

B. SAVORY & SYN 9, Cornhill, London, opposite the Statue 
of the Duke } of Wellington. 


r wes 


AYMAKING §S EA ASO N.— Haym: king 
Machines, with back or reversing action.—M ARY W ED- 
LAKE, the Widow of the Inventor and Patentee, begs to soquaint 
the nobility, gentry. and 
MAKING MACHINES 


the public generally, that those 
under the name of Wedlake’s Patent are 
not manufacture i by Mary Wedlake & Co.; but are imitations 
only, and though somewhat like in appearance, cannot compare 
with the ge — ones in durability. 
. Fence hure h-street, opposite Mark-lane. 


TEC fl ‘S NEW SHOW ROOMS for P -APIER 
MACH &.—Visitors to London, and all persons of taste, 

should hasten to inspect the Cory ue and recherché stock of E le 
gancies now exhibited by ME 4, Leadenhall-street, near the 
India House. Determined to ae the lead in taste, he has brought 
out some most superb and novel specimens in Papier Maché. 
Finding it isapossibhe to display them advantageously in his 
former space, he at considerable expense, fitted up a splendid 
Show Room, to whda h he invites all those who are desirous of seeing 
the most brilliant specimens this country can produce. Some are 
decorated with admirable copies of Edwin Landseer’s most popular 
and modern paintings, together with some exquisite Landscapes of 
Windsor Castle, Virginia Water, the Isle of Wight, &c. Mechi 
| has the best stock in London of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Dressing- 
cases, Work-boxes, Writing-desks, and every thing for the toilet 
.—4, Leadenhall -street. 


























FINE HEAD OF HAIR, 

YOWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL,— 
The extraordinary efficacy, and happy amalgamation of its 
PURELY EXOTIC MATERIALS, have rendered it justly renowned 
throughout the world for its remarkable virtues in nourishing, 
preserving, and beautifying the Human Hair. It insinuates its 
balsamic properties into the pores of the head, nourishes the Hair 
in its embryo state, accelerates its growth, cleanses it from Scurf 
and Dandriff, sustains it in maturity, and continues its possession 
of healthy vigour, silky softness, and luxurious redundancy, to the 
latest period of human life. Its operation in cases of baldness is 
peculiarly active ; so that, in numerous instances wherein other 
remedies have n tried in vain, ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR 
OIL has superseded the ornaments of art, by reinstating, in full 
plenitude, the permanent gifts and graces of nature. In the 
growth of Wuiskers, Eyesrows, and Mustacuios, it is also 
unfailing in its stimulative operation. For Children it is especially 
recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair, 
and rendering the use of the fine-comb unnecessary. The patronage 
of Royalty throughout Europe, and the high esteem in which this 














| Oil is universally held, toget ner with numerous Testimonials con- 


| stantly received of its effic: y. afford the best and surest proofs of 
its merits.—Price 3s. 6d, and 7s.; or Family Bottles (equal to four 
small) at 108. éd.; ‘and double that size, 218. 
CAUTION 
On the wrapper of each bottle of thes_ ROWLANDS’ 

genuine article are these words, in two lines,{ MACASSAR OIL, 

Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London, 
and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 








THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 


fidently recommended as a simple, but certain remedy, to 
all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver 
Complaints; they act as powerful tonic and gentle aperient, im- 
parting strength to the stomach, and composure to the nervous 
system. Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d. or 2a. 9d. each, by A Willoughby 
& Co, late B. G. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Without, and nearly all 
Medicine Venders. 

Be sure to ask for NORTON’S PILLS, and do not be persuaded 


I 


» 








to purchase an imitation. ee 
rT R. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS have 
no taste of —~ ine are the only remedy recom- 






mended to Females. Price 1s. , and 118, per box. 
BEW ARE OF. IMITATIONS 
ns counterfeit this Medicine in the form of 


Un pine iples | per 
lls, shasers must therefore observe that none are 


&e. 


‘Pi 








genuine but * W poe, and that the words *Dr. LOCUCK’S 
W AFERS'’ are in the sts amp outside eac 
Agents—Da Silva é Ce 1, Bride-lane, Vleet -street, London; who 


Agents fo 
DR. LOCOC K’S ‘PULMONIC WAFERS, 
For Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, and Colds. 
i pe. Is. 14d., 2s, 9d., and 11s. per box. Sold by all respectab le 
edicine 


Venders. . 
A N 


ABSCESS in the Breast cured by HOLLO- 
WAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—About three years 
since Mrs. O'Flaherty, of Mill-street, Cork, accidentally bruised 
her breast ; for months afterwards the pain increased, and the 
part became fearfully swollen: various applications were tried 
without giving the least relief: ultimately an abscess formed, dis- 
charging a great quantity of humour, which debilitated her con- 
stitution to an alarming extent. At this stage a lady strongly 
recommended her to try Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, having 
witnessed their g effects on former occasions, which advice she 
followed ; and these fine medicines answered most satisfactorily. 
for the wound was soon healed, and her health is now completely 
renovated. Sold by all druggists, and at Professor Holloway’s 
establishment, 244, 8 don. 


are also sole 
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THE ATHENZUM 





Con 





In 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Prince Rupert, Gorrne, Countess oF DErpy, CoLoNEL LunsForD, Marquis or Montrose, Siz Caan.es Ly 
Lorp FaLKLanp, Lapy ARUNDEL OF WARDoUR, and the Marquis OF WORCESTER, 


MR. ELIOT WARBURTON’S 


MEMOIRS OF PRINCE RUPERT, 
AND THE CAVALIEL'S. 


NOW READY. 


Of this New Historical Work by the popular Author of ‘Tux Crescent 
have already 


“ Macaulay is a name to conjure with, and especially at a time when it so 
loudly fills the trump of fame; and we have no hesitation in coupling with it 
that of Warburton, as the author of a Work of very high literary character 
and lasting historical value. It will take its place by the side of that brilliant 
performance which has achieved so great and immediate a triumph, and for | 
the sake of truth these two English historical works ought to be read together, | 
the conflicting opinions of the authors inviting their juxta-position.......This 
Work is written in the author's happiest style and is indispensable to the right 
understanding of the issue after the first blow was struck. It will be so univer- 
sally read that we feel we may safely dismiss it with much shorter notice than | 
is due to its historical importance. It reflects the highest credit upon all who 
have been concerned in its publication.”"—Literary Gazette. 


“ Very romantic is Prince Rupert’s early history and very eventful his after 
life.....The story of the Cavaliers is told in these volumes with much spirit.” 


“We look upon these volumes as being equally well-timed in their eppear- 
ance as they are interesting in their contents....In spite of the romantic interest 
attaching to the exploits of the Cavaliers, the introductory chapters of this Work 
are, to our thinking, hardly less attractive. They are written with a simple and 
energetic eloquence that render them most effective and most emphatic. 
King’s ill timed visit to the Parliament House to demand the arrest of the ‘ five’ | 
Members, is an admirable specimen of Mr. Warburton’s felicitous and highly 
picturesque style. 

“ Prince Rupert was an impersonation of chivalry and heroism. 
ploits, like those of the French Paladin Murat, who in dauntless gallantry much 
resembled him, seem to revive again the days of Charlemagne and the marvels 
of the Round Table. 

“It is hardly necessary after what we have sai 
esting Work to the attention of our readers.”-—Swn. 





“Mr. Eliot Warburton, who has already dedicated his genius to the service 
of gallantry and chivalry, in this new Work vividly recalls its last glowing and 
stirring achievements......These Memoirs of Prince Rupert bring before us 
many of the characters and the scenes of those stirring times with a life-like 
faithfulness and forve never hitherto attained, especially as to the characters and 
career of those celebrated men, Hampden and Falkland; and Lord Essex, the | 
Parliamentary leader, about whom much information, as novel as it is interest- 
ing, is afforded in these valuable volumes.—These pages comprise, indeed, the 
substance and ‘distilled essence’ of ‘upwards of one thousand original letters | 
from the leading Cavaliers,’ including letters from Kings Charles I. and IL., the 
Dukes of York, Richmond, and Buckingham; Lords Hertford, New 





Clarendon, Goring, Dighy, Langdale, Culpepper, and Hopton; from William 

Legge, Ashburnham, Berkeley, and many other important personages....One 

of the most interesting features in this book is the way in which it incidentally | 
brings before us heroic traits in the characters of the ancestors of many of our | 
leading nobility, conspicuous among whom shine Lord Craven, the chivalric old 

soldier, who, with enthusiastic devotion, served the unfortunate Queen of Bohe- 

mia (mother of the Prince) during her whole life; and the noble-minded Ear! | 
of Derby, with his magnanimous Countess, the ever memorable Charlotte de la 

Tremouille.... Every one is familiar with the spirit-stirring story of the defence | 
of Latham House by the Countess of Derby, and the melancholy murder of 

the Earl by the ferocious Puritans, We need not mention the magnanimous 

old Marquis of Worcester, and his mansion of Ragland.—Those who are ac- 

quainted with Mr. Eliot Warburton’s ‘ Crescent and the Cross’ need not to be 

informed how powerful and picturesque he is in his descriptions, or how graphi- 

cally he portrays the fierce and well fought but fatal fields of Edgehill, Marston, 

and Naseby.—A more spirited and stirring story was never penned, or a more 

heroic character never breathed than that of Prince Rupert.”—Morning Post. 


“Mr. Eliot Warburton, in these volumes, gives his readers hundreds upon 
hundreds of letters not merely unpublished, but previously unknown, and he 


| impartial—and therefore deserving of being read, and entitled to be pry 
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AND THE Cross,’ the following are a few of the Critical Opinions wij, 
appeared :— 


has united these together in a narrative that is equally charming and instruetiy 
With ‘ Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers’ the world is placed in POssession 


what is most valuable in literature—a true history of important events, anj Mtbe f 
great men hitherto falsified by prejudice, or calumniated from interested moti by ‘a whi 
These volumes are not specimens of mere pretty writing, but they are ¢ ne 
volumes of plain, manly, vigorous, racy English—truthful, trustworthy, The Council 


because they constitute that which is the best of all books—an honest book” 
Morning Heral 


“ Although better entitled to the honours of biography than many men yj 
have received them, no Life of Prince Rupert has appeared until this.,., 























James Houmes, of No. 4, New Ormond street, in the county 
by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Welliugton-street North, in the s: 
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it 
Though Prince Rupert has not the historical eminence of Eugene, he is remay pALY 
able for the incidents of his life. This Work is not merely a life of the hen Paving in 
| with sketches of the individual enterprise and dashing affairs of the Civil Wa onal. 
Athenaum. | we have in addition a review of the History of James L., with a full namati Bend sree 
of the civil history of Charles I. and then of the military story of the Rell (OVE 

lion,” — Spectator. G to. 
GOVERN! 
. . Boglish, F 
“We are bound to speak in high terms of the manner in which Mr. W; wl to on 
The burton has accomplished his task. As a contribution to history this work otf 
valuable.”—Daily News. ee Wi 
“ Among the many contributions that have of late been made towards th LFR 

Ilis ex- | history of the great civil conflict of the seventeenth century, few are mom™ HUTCH! 
valuable, and none more attractive than these volumes.... Our author has ce poe 

tainly been happy in his subject. It is not only one of great intrinsic interes tare, Mod 

| but it has the immense advantage of being quite as good as new, although ‘ ua 

id, tocommend this very inter- | Ce turies old. Strange to say, the present volumes are the first regular big Tur=t# 
4 graphy that has yet appeared of the illustrious young Chief of the Engis XE’ 
Cavaliers....A personal quarrel with Lord Clarendon unfortunately deprive Ry, 

him of his rightful place in the historic picture-gallery of that inimitable artis wis Des 

and the injustice has stood to this hour unredressed. fnt an 

“It remained for Mr. Warburton to be the first to do historic justice to og] Work’, 

of the greatest names of an age in which great names were common. ee 

| enviable task for a writer whose heart is in his subject! A finer theme agg wey der 

author could desire for that peculiar mode of composition which is intermedi The! 

between history and biography—or rather, which partakes of the most attraog§ ,Tiskes 

tive qualities of both. Born a king’s son, yet cradled in peril and misfortuneg§ the prin 

an exile, a soldier, and a prisoner, in his boyhood; a general, almost before be ce 

was a man; invariably conquering, though committed to a falling party andd 0 J 

istle, | lost cause; next, a buccaneering rover, corsair, during four years of brillia wily | 

adventure ;.. ..afterwards, the brave and skilful admiral of the restored Ma yy 

arch’s navy, and the stanch denouncer of Admiralty abuses and seamen's Wr00p fice, 2 

ever retiring, during the intervals of his stormy career, to pursue art and scien pal 

at the forge, in the laboratory, and in the painter’s studio, with the same ind fi 

mitable energy which had led armies to the charge and swept the seas wily {HIP \ 

victorious fleets; and finally dying in peace and honour, leaving a name Wa AB, 1 

stained by a single act of littleness or baseness—such is the hero whom it hi 0 

been Mr. Warburton’s good fortune to find waiting for a biography. V 

“ Of the way in which he has performed his task we can speak with hearty a=. 

approbation.—We cannot praise too high!y his lucid and spirited narratives ( natal 

the great military events of the Civil War—especially, for example, of 4% appiy: 

battles of Marston Moor and Naseby. _. 

“ We cordially thank Mr. Warburton for a highly acceptable contnibubal grt 

to historical biography. He has rescued an illustrious name from accident! a 

and unmerited oblivion; he has further elucidated the annals of an event aly ¢ 

epoch in our national life; and he has likewise shown that the sentiments @ Catalog 

partisanship almost inseparable from an enthusiastic temperament and wart in 

sympathies are perfectly compatible with courtesy towards literary rivals, ge 0, 

rosity and fairness towards political opponents, and a prevailing moderation ant ene 

love of truth in all things.”—-Morning Chronicle. ri 

_—_- Royal 

RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. - 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) mi 
- ——— Vhieh 
of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; and pub- — 
aid couuty, Publisher, at No, 14 in Wellington-street aforesaid ; and sold by all Booksellers and New ders.—Agents: for yar 


Scor.anp, Messrs, Bell & Dradfute, Ldinburgh ;—for IneLanp, Messrs, Jones & Matthews, Dublin —Saturday, June 3, 1349. 
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